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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
Ill. LOGAN.* 


| Benotp in General Logan a manly man! In 

him we have a splendid specimen of the American 
| soldier. He is like the great West from whence 
| he comes: broad and brave; frank and free! 
| Without pretension or affectation ; without bully- 
ing or bluster, he is cool and courageous ; per- 
fectly composed, and always self-possessed. He 
is everywhere at home, and at your service to go 
before and to break the way. If not humble, he 
is no sycophant. If not diffident, neither is he 











PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN. 





over confident. He is hopeful, but cautious ; 
resolute, if not always discreet. He is both 
severe and sympathetic, and he can both love 
and hate. He acknowledges no master but his 
convictions and his God, no authority but judg- 
ment and justice. He is a kind friend and a 


bitter opponent; a generous giver, though he 
would ask for himself no favor. One of his 
faults is prodigality, and he needs more economy. 

General Logan has the motive-mental tempera- 





; : bilious and the nervous. He is tall and slim in 
* Our portraits, copied from excellent photographs by body, rather than stocky and stout. His head is 
|\* Bogardus, are far from satisfactory, though well engraved. | formed on the same plan. From the ear to the 
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ment—in other words, a combination of the | 


top it is very high, and it is long on the top from 
front to rear. The largest organs in the intel- 
lectual group are those in the center: Individu- 
ality, Comparison, Human Nature, Size, Form, 
and Locality. The next largest group are those 
| in the crown: Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Con- 
| scientiousness, together with Benevolence, which 
| is very prominent. Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
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tiveness are moderate or small, and their place 
can only be partially supplied by the intellect. 
He may make money easily ; but will he keep 
it? We would not select him for a financier nor 
for a banker ; but he would have made a capital 
engineer, explorer, navigator, or a_pionecr. 
He is careless of mere ornament; but values 
the substantials. His Ideality is not large, 
and love of the beautiful is subordinate to his 
sense of the useful. In form and feature Gen- 
eral Logan is strongly marked. In person he is 
tall and tough, with a most flexible physivlogy ; 
his hair is black and wiry; his skin a reddish 
white or a livid brown; eyes full, black, and 
piercing ; nose prominent; nostrils large ; chin 
long and projecting; jaws strong and well set 
on; mouth large but well cut; lips fuil and 
firm; ears above the average, and the neck is 
large and sinewy. His breathing, circulation, 
and digestion are excellent, and he is in all 
respects a remarkable man. 

Though very different from Mr. Lincoin, he 
has, like the latter, that open, frank, undisguised 
‘«don't-care’’ manner and bearing which are so 
characteristic of the true Western man. 

The record of General Logan is such as will do 
honor to his name and nation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

We condense from the United States Service 
Magazine for July, 1865, the following sketch of 
General Logan. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

John Alexander Logan was born near the 
present town of Murphysboro’, in the county of 
Jackson, Illinois, on the 9th of February, 1826. 
His father, Dr. John Logan, emigrated from Ire- 
land and settled in Illinois in the year 1823. His 
mother, Elizabeth Jenkins, was a native of Ten- 
nessee. The fruits of this marriage were eleven 
children, John A. being theeldest. During young 
Logan's boyhood, schools were scarcely known 
in Illinois; accordingly he bad only such oppor- 
tunities of education as presented themselves 
upon the appearance in the neighborhood of some 
itinerant schoolmaster. In 1840 he attended an 
institution known as Shiloh College, which was 
nothing more, however, than a country academy. 

THE MEXICAN WAR. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican war, young 

Logan, though but twenty years of age, immedi- 








| tember 18th, 186), the Thirty-first ]llinois Volun- 
| teers was organized at Cairo, with John A. Logan 


ately volunteered, and was elected lieutenant in | 


a company of the First Illinois Volunteers, in 
whose service he greatly distinguished himself. 
LAW AND POLITICS. 

After the war he studied law, and in 1851 re- 
ceived his diploma. Asa lawyer he was imme- 
diately and highly successful, and in 1852 was 
elected prosecuting attorney of the third Judicial 


District of his native State, and in the autumn of | 


the same year was elected to the State Legisla- 
lature. In 1856 be married Miss Mary 8. Cun- 
ningham, of Mississippi ; and in 1858 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the Nintb Congressional 
District of Illinois, which he carried by a band- 
some majority. In 1860 he was re-elected. 
BULL RUN. 

The preparation for war which sounded all 

over the North during the spring and early sum- 
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| astrous battle of Bull Ran, Logan fought with 
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mer of 1861 again fired the martial spirit of 
Logan. While in his seat in Congress lending 
every effort to the furtherance of the interests of 
the Government, the armies of the nation, which 
had been assembling around the national capital, 
commenced to move out to meettheenemy. This 
was too mnch for Logan. He dashed down his 
pen, and determined to fight the battles of his 
country in the field. Ie overtook Colonel Rich- 
ardson’s regiment on the march, and, securing a 
musket, took his place in the ranks. In the dis- 


distinguished bravery, and was one of the last to 
leave the field during the panic. 
LOGAN AS COLONEL. 

In the latter part of Angust he returned to his 
home, then at Marion, Williamson County, IIli- 
nois. On the 3d of September he made a speech 
to his fellow-citizens in Marion, declaring bis de- 
termination to enter the service of the Govern- 
ment as a “ private, or in any manner he could 
serve his country best, in defending and bearing 
the old blood-stained flag over every foot of soil 
in the United States.” Uader circumstances so 
elevating. Logan was more than himself in elo- 
quence. The citizens of Marion and vicinity 
flocked to his standard, and in two weeks, Sep- 


unanimously recommended as colonel. The reg- 
iment was at once attached to McClernand’s 
brigade. Seven weeks later, November 7. 1861, 
Colonel Logan led his command in its first fight, 
the battle of Belmont. [is regiment, though it 
had never seen an armed enemy before, fought 
like veterans. Everywhere Logan rode at their 
head, urging them to stand fast and keep steady. 
During these trying moments he had one horse 
shot under him, and his pistol by his side shiv- 
ered to pieces by the bullets of the enemy. 

In General Grant’s campaign up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers, Logan commanded his 
regiment in the battle of Fort Henry, and, after 
the flight of the enemy, gave pursuit with two 
hundred cavalry, capturing eight pieces of artil- 
lery. At Donelson, while rallying his men after 
meeting a desperate assault, he received a severe 








wound, the ball entering the left arm in front 
near the shoulder, and, following round, passing 
out through the shoulder. But Logan, perfectly 
fearless, his left side streaming: with blood, and 
two fresh wounds in the thigh, clung to his horse, 
and called upon his men to hold their gronnd, 
which they did till reinforcements arrived. 

For bis noble conduct on this occasion he was 
promoted to brigadier-general of volunteers, to 


date from March 5th, 1862. 


WAR VS. POLITICS. 

During the summer of 1862 he was warmly 
pressed to become again a candidate for Con- 
gress, but emphatically declined to accept any 
political office while the war should last. 

During General Grant’s winter campaign, 1862 
and °63,in northern Mississippi, General Logan 
led his division through the toilsome marches 
incident to that movement, and though on the 
part of the infantry there was no fighting above 
a skirmish, the General displayed great abilities 
in the handling.of troops on the march. It was 
in this campaign that Logan received his promo- 
tion as major-general of volunteers, to date from 
November 29th, 1862. 

Upon the withdrawal of the army north of the 
Tallahatchie, General Logan was assigned to the 
command of the third division, seventeenth army 
corps, Major-General James B. McPherson com- 
manding. 

In February the third division was transferred 
to Memphis, whence it embarked and joined that 
portion of the seventeenth corps which had pre- 
ceded it to Lake Providence. 

When the army commenced to move across the 
peninsula to secure a foothold in Mississippi south 
of Vicksburg, Logan was again in motion, and, 
in the crossing of the Mississippi, followed im- 
mediately after the thirteenth corps, which had 
the advance. That corps, as soon as it landed, 
pushed at once for Fort Gibson, and engaged the 
enemy. The contest was doubtful until Logan 
hastened to the field, and by the weight and 
courage of his veterans turned the scale into a 
decided victory. 


GENERAL LOGAN AT VICKSBURG. 

In the movement of May 12ch, Logan, with his 
troops, was in the advance. After a short march 
he encountered a small body of the enemy, about 
six thousand in number, strongly posted near 
Raymond. Without a moment's delay he attacked. 
The rebels tenaciously held their ground, and re- 
peatedly repelled the desperate charges of Logan’s 
men. In the height of the action McPherson and 
staff arrived on the field. By a sudden dash. of 
the enemy, a portion of Logan’s line was crushed. 
Defeat now seemed certain. The General, per- 
ceiving this, rode up to McPherson, weeping bit- 
terly. A few words passed, and, with the veloc- 
ity of the wind, Logan rode in the midst of his 
scattered men. He called upon them to rally 
and follow. The men obeyed. By one of those 
acts of daring, terribly desperate, Logan led his 
men up to the very muzzles of the enemy’s guns. 
He drove them back, and in thirty minutes the 
field was won. In speaking of this battle, Gen- 
eral Grant called it “one of the hardest small 
battles of the war.” 

During the siege of Vicksburg he held McPher- 
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son’s center, confronting Fort Hill, the key to the 
enemy’s works. It was on his front that Hicken- 
looper’s famous mine was run, and it was Logan’s 
men that made the desperate assault into the cra- 
ter, after the explosion, on June 25th. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4‘b, 
1863 Logan’s division led the advance of the col- 
umn of occupation, and the same day the General 
himself was appointed military governor. For 
gallant conduct during the campaign, General 
Logan was presented by the Board of [Honor of 
the seventeenth army corps with a medal of gold, 
inscribed, “ Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Siege of Corinth, Port Gibson, Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Vicksburg.” 


NOT A POLITICIAN. 

Having set the administration of affairs at 
Vicksburg in good workivg order, General Logan 
visited the North, spending tbe most of his time 
in making those telling speeches for which he is 
so widely celebratel. It was thus, then, in his 
Carbondale speech of July 31st, in 1863, when 
accused by a set of men, who once claimed to be 
his friends, that he had forsaken his party, he 
turned upon them all the forces of his anger, say- 
ing, “Iam not a politician to-day, and I thank 
God for it. I am not like those who cling to 
party as their only hope.” 

ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 

In the important changes in command which 
took place in the fall of 1863, by the promotion 
of General Grant to the command of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and Sherman to the 
Army of the Tennessee, Major-General Logan 
succeeded the latter in command of the fifteenth 
army corps, dating October 27th, though it was 
late in November before he assumed command. 

In May, 1864, General Logan joined the con- 
centrations of the grand military division of Mis- 
sissippi, commanded by General Sherman. 

DEATH OF McPHERSON. 

On the 27th of June he led his men in one of 
the most desperate assaults of the war against 
the cliffs and impregnable positions of the enemy 
at Little Kenesaw. 

The 22d of July was a sad day for the Army of 
the Tennessee. Attacked on all sides by the 
enemy, General Logan fought first on one side of 
his works and then on the other. About one 
o’clock the lamented McPherson fell, and his 
death was announced to Logan. Aroused to the 
very height of sublimity by this overwhelming 
calamity, he immediately assumed temporary 
command, and with that fierceness of expression 
which makes him so terrible in battle, dashed 
from one end of the line to the other shouting— 

“* McPHERSON AND REVENGE!”’ 
It was indeed a dreadful revenge. The troops, 
enraged at the loss of their commander, fought 
with tears in their eyes, and summed up a fearful 
reckoning. Eight thousand dead and mangled 
bodies of the enemy were left on the field. 

FROM THE CAMP TO THE STUMP 

In the remaining battles of the campaign he 
co-operated until the fall of Atlanta, September 
2d, when his troops, with the rest of the army, 
went into winter quarters. 

After the termination of the campaign, Logan 
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again went north, to stump the Western States 
during the political campaign of 1864 for Piesi- 
dent. The soldier-orator’s speeches will be long 
remembered. 

In the lust act of the magnificent service of 
Sherman’s army, the advance across the Carolinas, 
Logan was again with his troops, and, after the 
capitulation of Johnston, marched his men to 
Alexandria, and participated at the bead of his 
corps in the grand military spectacle presented 
to the nation in the review of its victorious armies 
at the national capital. On the sume day. May 
23d, General Logan ruse to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, upon the appointment of 
General [Iloward to other duties. 


GENERAL LOGAN PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The character of Logan may be summed up in 
few words. Ile has a large mind, stored with 
liberal views. Ile has a heart open to acts of 
the rarest generosity. He never intentionally in- 
jured a man in bis life. He is a forgiving enemy, 
only implacable when basely wronged. Tle is 
the idol of his soldiers. Ile talks to them and 
mingles with them, and shakes hands wih them. 
Physically, he is one of the finest-looking cflicers 
in the army. A deep black eye, heavy black 
mustache, black hair, and very dark complexion, 
give him a terrible look when aroused. Broad 
shoulders well set on a muscular frame give him 
the appearance of a man of great power. Le 
wears usually a broad-brimmed black felt hat, 
plain major-general’s coat, and blue pantaloons 
stuck in his boots. Te has not the prim appear- 
ance of a military dandy ; in fact, he looks the 
citizen soldier all over. Judging from appear- 
ances, one would suppose that he left his home 
in a hurry to attend to some business which he 
had not quite finished. Mounted and in battle, 
there are few in the army who so nearly realize 
the idea of a great warrior. To see Logan in a 
fight is magnificent. 

“The men of the West will hew their way to 
the Gulf,” exclaimed Logan in one of his speeches 
in the beginning of the war. How nobly they 
have carried out this prophecy !—and chief among 
the leaders to this grand consummation stands 
Major-General John A. Logan, the orator and 
the soldier, the constant friend of the Govern- 
ment, and one of its noblest citizens. 

nt ee 

Prrstotocy in Scnoors.—The Board of Normal 
School Trustees of California have recognized the 
importance of this study by purchasing, at a 
heavy expense, one of the first manikins ever 
imported into the United States, and by making 
arrangements for full courses of lectures on 
Physiology and Hygiene in the State Normal 
Teachers who ‘‘ can not find time’’ to 
teach Physiology and History in school, will do 
well to bear in mind that the law is imperative ; 
and county superintendents are reminded that it 
is their duty to see that the law is carried into 
effect. [So far, good! Now let them add Phre- 
nology, and they will lead all the other States, 
and have the most competent teachers in the 
world. California forever !--Ep. A. P. J.] 





THE gates of heaven are low-arched; we must 
enter upon our knees. 





TO MY IDBAL. 


BY MARY E. WEST. 


Over the h'lls where summ:r roses blow, 
Where comes the soft west wind with airy feet, 
There is a heart that dreams of me, I know, 
And my beart answers with re ponsive beat. 
Out from my ste»dfas’ eyes this soul of mine 
Wanders through all: pace in its quest of thine. 


Through the long day, till evening’s fingers slow 
Braid with dark stran«'s the bright hues of the west, 
Through days, and weeks, and years we wait, and know 
That we shell meet, and meeting shall be blest, 
The night, the day, and th n the n ght egain— 
The wivter snow, the happy summer rain. 


So pass the dim and silent-footed years, 
Somewhere called Time—can it be aught to me 
Or thee ? wh» have no part in any hopes or fears— 
Who know but one thing: that there is to be 
A life for us which shall not be in vain, 
Where life’s rich wine brings neither sting nor pain. 


Noting notime. Eternity. Alone 

Mine car through all the pulsing air discerns, 
Among its myriud sounds, only thy tone— 

Back to thy spirit a rep'y returns. 
And time, and space, and distance we know not, 
They have forgot us, and they are forgot, 


Not of the earth—no more—for we have ceased 
To be so measured ws her children are; 
Our lie of life hus risen up, re'eased 
From all the chains which flesh and blood must wear. 
We walk on clond tops, and [ ofien see 
The fvot-prints made when they were passed by thee 


We wait the eternal summers, when we know 
The moaning sea within us shall not moan, 

With res:less wave which s bbeth in its flow, 
Pining and pining that it is alone; 

But there re: ersed, this wasting love shall be 

‘The bond resistless bringing me to thee. 


On the high amber cloud where I now sleep, 
Thy star-: yes come to me, 
And in their blue depths [ can see the crowd 
Of all thy thoughts—they whisper, “ J love thee.” 
I feel thy touch upon my lip and cheek, 
New ligh's break over me. 
“ Love is immortal.” Darling, didst thou speak ? 
“immortal thee and me.” 


No more apart the sea breaks with a moan 
Along the shore ; 
But all its amber waves are merged in one 
Forever, evermore. June 8, 1865. 


- <9 o> 


I CAN NOT FORGET THEE. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
I can not forget thee— no, never, 
Although our brief friend<hip is o'er: 
And though we are parted forever, 
For memory still shall restore 
The heart-thrilling wor.'s thou hast spoken, 
The beanty thy countenance wore, 
And hope’s silver chain that is broken, 
And can be united no more, 
Farewell! yet ‘tis pleasing to linger, 
The scencs of the past to survey, 
Though “ Time, with his terrible finger,” 
Iias swept all their fairness away. 
Farewell! I shall meet with thee—never; 
But though I may far fr m thee stray, 
Thy presence shall comfort me ever, 
While treading my desolate way. 


ee ee 


Ir is the vice of the unlearned to suppose tbat 
the knowledge of books is of no account, and the 
vice of scholars to think there is no other know- 


ledge worth having. 
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On Ethnologs. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is—made in the 
Kuowledge of man.—Spursheim. 


THE AMERICAN MAN. 

We published interesting statistics under this 
title last year, and now copy paragraphs from a 
well-written article in the Nation, a new literary 
and scientific journal published in New York. 

Our English cousins “will have it” that we 
Americans, as a nation, are “running out,” “ dry- 
ing up,” und “going down.” Thefe are a few 
noisy, prejudiced anthropologists of negrophobia 
and secesh proclivities who insist upon it, that if 
it were not for our importations of European 
blood, that we should soon disappear from the 
face of the earth. We grant that the Old Country 
is great, and very prolific, both in and out of 
wedlock—that it is a capital country to go from ; 
but we claim that America is also great, and is a 
good country to go to. Have we not the greatest 
trees in the world? Have we not the greatest 
lakes in the world? Look at our “ waterfalls,” 
and our navigable rivers reaching thousands of 
miles through the most fertile lands in the world! 
Do we not grow the biggest hogs—four-legged 
ones, we mean—the fastest horses, and the largest 
oxen? Of flowers and fruits, who can compete 
with us? Do not our fields furnish bread for the 
world? Where do Europeans get their cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco? And where are the richest 
mines in the world? Have we not mountains of 
iron, silver, and gold, with endless acres of copper 
and lead? And as for “black diamonds,” we 
have more in a single State than can be consumed 
in ten centuries. Then think of the oceans of oil 
we keep ready made in rocky reservoirs ; to get 
it when we like, we simply tap the ground! 

Then as to men, women, and babies; it is a 
fact that we have a greater number who exceed 
a@ hundred years thau can be found in the Old 
Country. If we do not have so large families as 
in England and Ireland, it is because we live too 
high. “Poverty and potatoes” favor rapid re- 
production. But foxes are not lions, and one 
native-born American is equal to——, well, no 
matter how many London anthropologists. Those 
gentlemen held their breath to see the great 
American “ bubble burst.’”’ They were so sure it 
would happen, that they kindly volunteered to 
help put an end to the agony by burning our 
ships and sending guns to the enemy! 

“ Self-government,” forsooth, was a disastrous 
failure, and we were to be Maximilianed! Out 
upon these demagogues— these bogus anthro- 
pologists, who know so little. 

Here is a picture of “the American man” as he 
looks through the spectacles of a learned member 
of the Anthropological Society of London. A 
paper had been read by Mr. Bollaert on “The 
Past and Present Populations of the New World,” 
on which— 

“Dr. Berthold Seemann said that he could, 
from his own exnerience, confirm Mr. Bollaert’s 
observations respecting the comparative infertility 
both of the descendants of Europeans living in 
America, and of the offspring of mixed marriages. 


He had generally found that Americans have only 
In Panswa the mulatioes 


\ two or three children. 





often have many children, but they die early. 
Dr. Seemann stated that he fully believed that 
the present population of the United States would 
die out if it were not constantly recruited from 
Europe. The Americans seem, too, to be assum- 
ing the characteristics, both meutal and physical, 
of the aboriginal Indians. They are moody, often 
sitting for long together without saying a word, 
but when excited talking with extraordinary 
vehemence ; they are very lean, have no calves, 
and their hair is long and straight, very seldom 
curly. In some parts of the United States, how- 
ever, very fine men are found, especially in Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Seemann thought they were of 
German origin—he had himself conversed with a 
Kentuckian seven feet nine inches high who spoke 
German.” 


This would seem to be bad enough, but another 
member has made an even more astounding dis- 
covery. Mr. Bendyshe said: 

“The influence of climate on race appears to 
be considerable. Cattle taken to America become 
so stupid that they lose the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and the trains on the American railways 
are obliged to be provided with cattle-catchers, 
as the animals will not get out of the way.” 

The absurdity of most of these statements would 
seem to render any serious reply unnecessary, 
and were it not that sach nonsense is sometimes 
reprinted here with apparent approval, we should 
pass them without comment. 

Our English cousins are not deficient in brains, 
but their skulls are rather thick and their intel- 
lects somewhat slow. Add to this their excessive 
self-esteem, their strong prejudices, and their 
insular exclusiveness, and you have the secret of 
the stupid blunders they make in describing other 
countries and nations. 

We are not a fat people. The typical American 
is not built on the Daniel Lambert plan ; yet even 
here (will John Bull believe it?) there is a demand 
for Mr. Banting’s pamphlet on obesity! Generally, 
however, we are only moderately stout. If power 
lies in adipose, we shall be compelled to yield 
the palm to John Bull; but here we are willing 
to join issue with him. If he thinks we are weak 
in the knees, and that our arms lack manly vigor 
because our bellies are not so big as his, let him 
come over here and test the matter. A bayonet 
charge against the “ boys” who hurled back Lee's 
serried legions at Gettysburg and stormed Mission 
Ridge would cure him of that folly, or we greatly 
mistake. LIlere are some facts which we are able 
to place by the side of the speculations of the 
learned British anthropologists. We quote from 
the Nation: 

“The report of the provost-marshal-general is 
before us, and supplies ample evidence to sustain 
our position. In the military services of most 
civilized nations a strict examiuation is made of 
recruits, and if there are reasonable grounds for 
apprehending a deficiency of stamina or the 
existence of any disqualifying physical or mental 
infirmity, they are nut allowed to enter the army. 
The results of these examinations, based upon the 
inspection of many thousand men, afford very 
trustworthy data in regard to the strength and 
vigor of nations, because the life of a soldier is 
such that the highest degree of physical develop- 
ment is necessary, in order that its hardships and 
privations may be endured. In our service, it 
appears that the ratio of men rejected for dis- 
ability of all kinds was 285.52 per thousand, 
while in the French service it was, in the years 
from 1831 to 1843, 324.4, and in 1859, 317. In 
the British army it was, in the years from 1832 to 
1862. 317.3. and in the Belgian army, from 1851 
to 1805, 320.6 per thousand. The advantage is 





thus shown to be very greatly in favor of the 
United States. 

‘If it be said that the requirements were less 
rigid in our service than in that of either of the 
nations mentioned, it can be answered with per- 
fect truth that the reverse was the case ; for while 
we had tbirty-six disabling causes the British had 
but twenty-three and the French but twenty. 
When we examine the tables giving the results 
for individual diseases, we see that, in regard to 
many of the most important, the superiority is 
with our people. 

“It is considered by military authorities ad- 
visable that the circumference of the chest of a 
recruit should be equal to half his height. If it 
is less than this, the individual will probably 
prove deficient in stamina. From a table in the 
report cited, we find that the average height of 
Americans is 66.44 inches, the circumference of 
the chest at full inspiration 35.16 inches, and at 
full expiration 32.75 inches. When moderately 
expanded, therefore, the average American chest 
is fully up to the severe requirements of a mililary 
life. 

“It is to be recollected that the data contained 
in the provost-marshal-general’s report relate to 
American males of all ages between fourteen and 
sixty-five, the average being 30.59, at which age 
every anatomist and physiologist knows the full 
development of the thorax has not been reached. 
There is, therefore, no room to doubt that in 
strength, in freedom from disease, in physical 
development, and in all the elements which tend 
to show tenacity of life, the American white is 
not surpassed by the people of any other country 
in the world.” 

Whether such statistics, based on official docu- 
ments, will weigh anything with the “scientific” 
old fogies of the London Society or not, we know 
not—but we are sure that they will not fail to 
impress themselves upon the minds of shrewd 
British statesmen, and be taken into account in 
estimating the chances of a successful war with 
the United States, should such a question ever 


come up. : 
$a 

Tue Demon Stavery.—Now that the infernal 
system which breeds rebels and assassins has been 
pulled up by the roots in the United States, and 
is being publicly burned in the presence of an in- 
dignant and outraged world as the greatest pest 
of Christian civilization, let us not cease our cf- 
forts till it shall be uprooted everywhere. Let the 
people, North and South, East and West, organ- 
ganize for the complete suppression of the slave- 
trade and of slavery itself. Never mind the 
croakers. God and humanity demand this work 
at our hands. Then let us settle the question of 
‘State rights,’ wipe out all that nonsense, 
which claims that the son is superior to the fa- 
ther and the State to the United States. Then 
let us regulate the suffrage question, and decide 
who may and who may not vote; whether, to 
be competent to vote, a man shall be able to read 
and write ; own property ; or whether we shall 


permit the vote of a wortiless, ignorant vagabond, 


native or foreign, to offset that of an intelligent cit- 
izen is for the people themselves to decide. What 
say the people? 
Errects or CLiwate.— Wilkinson, in that unique 
and most admirable work, “ The Human Body 
and its Connection with Man,”’ thus characterizes 
some of the effects of climate upon the human 
features : “The inhabitants of the regions of 
gusty winds have weather-beaten faces and lines 
as of the tempests blown howling into their skins. 
Mountain races have stony or granitic features, as 
of rocks abandoned to the barren air. The peo- 
ple of moist and marshy places look watery and 
lymphatic. Those where extremes of tempera- 
ture prevail for long periods are leathern and 
sbriveled, as though their skins had given up the 
contest with Nature and died upon their faces.” 
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Our Social Relations. 


wren 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and fn one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 





WORE FOR WOMEN. 


“ SomeTatne to Do!” 

Of all the unsatisfied outcries of the year 1865, 
this appeals oftenest to our ears, ignore it and 
stifle it as we may. Something for helpless wo- 
men to do—some way by which they may earn 
their daily bread—something to stimulate the 
dull monotony of every-day life into vitality and 
progress. If we don’t want to stagnate into a 
sort of moral death, we must be up and doing ; 
the question is, what to do! 

Is it not enough to give one the heart-ache to 
take up any current number of our daily papers 
and look over the advertising columns, where the 
cry of women perpetually goes up, for work— 
work—work! Some aspire only to frying-pans, 
dusting-brushes, and nursery-chairs ; others, poor 
heartsick souls who have seen “better days,” 
want to be housekeepers or companions. Edu- 
cated girls, whose slender hands are scarce fit to 
take up the burden of life, ask meekly for some 
situation as governess or teacher ; and some—if 
we did not know how very absurd it is possible 
for a grown female to be, we should unhesitating- 
ly pronounce them touched with insanity—adver- 
tise piteously for “a husband.” A husband! 
That is, they want to work for two instead of one ; 
they are anxious to divide their poor little earn- 
ings by two, and test by experience whether 
want and penury and starvation are not prefer- 
able to that lifelong apprenticeship whose inden- 
tures never expire. Depend upon it, the kind of 
husbands who respond to a call of this sort are 
very poor specimens of the article—the “ rem- 
nants” in trade, after more enterprising specula- 
tors have culled out all that is worth having! 

How many solitary women are there in a city 
like this who are compelled by uncompromising 
necessity to earn their own living? How many 
are there who must needs work, not only for 
themselves, but for helpless little ones, and in- 
valid pensioners upon their time and thoughts ? 
Did you ever pass through our manufacturing 
side-streets, reader, at six or seven o’clock at 
night, when book-folders, and skirt-sewers, and 
milliners’ apprentices, and thousands of other girl- 
artisans are swarming homeward from their ill- 
paid toilin shabby bonnets and dresses whose sorry 
attempt at smartness is sadder than actual rags ? 
Perhaps you have, and perhaps you have felt a 
sympathetic pang of pity for those white lips and 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes ; but did it never 
occur to you that these are not the ones to pity? 
Keep your sympathy for the poor creatures who 
are willing and anxious and able to work, and 
yet can find nothing to do—the eager wretches 
for whom society seem to leave no nook or corner, 
and yet who must live ! 

It is not the unhelpful and ignorant alone who 
stand within this category: educated, accom- 
plished, refined women constitute too large a per- 
centage of their number. “Knowledge is power.” 
Yes, if you know how to use it. But how many 
of us have been taught to make our knowledge 
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available? “ An educated woman can always do 
something.’ Yes; but what is she to do? 
«Teach school,” says the wiseacre whose surface- 
deep philosophy puts us out of all manner of pa- 
tience. We should like to see if the self-satisfied 
smirk upon his face would not change into avery 
different expression after a day spent in trotting 
round from p&lar to post, from commissioner to 
master, from master to principal, in the vain ef- 
fort to get a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar place 
in a primary school. Not a vacancy but has 
forty eager applicants hard and fast upon the 
track ; not. a possibility but is watched with a 
hundred eager eyes. Our schools are swarming 
to repletion with teachers ; the supply is greater 
far than the demand, and there is no present 
probability of any better state of things. Put 
your accomplishments in your pocket, poor, 
pale applicant! Pack away your French and 
Latin and music and calisthenics until some 
more favorable season ; they won’t do you much 
good at present. Bridget O’Brien’s bone and 
muscle and sturdy physical endurance will bring 
a far better price in the market than your expen- 
sive acquisitions ! 

“Tf my daughters receive a thorough educa- 
tion, they are provided for!” How often do we 
hear this popular fallacy! Just look round you 
and see if itis true! So far as actual facts go, 
there never was a greater mistake. Education 
is an indispensable requisite, of course, but un- 
less you can confer with it self-reliance, enter- 
prise, resolution, and originality, it is far enough 
from an efficient provision for any woman. 
Think of this, American fathers, and educate 
your daughters’ characters as well as their 
minds! Teach them to study humanity instead 
of printed pages; brace their temperaments as 
well as their shoulders ; make your system prac- 
tical instead of theoretical ! 


The next alternative to which the mind of an 
educated woman naturally turns, after she be- 
comes convinced by sad experience that the 
market for teachers is glutted to overflowing, is 
authorship. Fanny Fern has grown rich by her 
pen. Miss Braddon’s novels are probably equal 
to any petroleum well, in a lucrative point of 
view. Others have won gold and laurels—why 
should not she? 

Why should not she? Ask the editor whose 
waste-basket groans under rolls of weak and 
flowery manuscript, improbable tales, and ver- 
bose sketches where rhetoric and euphony are up 
in arms against each other, and inane reminis- 
cences of successful school compositions struggle 
with milk-and-watery imitations of Thackeray 
and Miss Mulock! Ask the publisher who in- 
stinctively recoils from the sight of a woman's 
fine calligraphy, tied with blue ribbon and neatly 
paged! The great, undiscriminating public will 
not be satisfied with anything less than actual, 
positive merit. The poor aspirant who bases 
her hopes of success on the fact that ‘‘ her com- 
positions used to be the best in school,” has yet 
to learn that writing for the press is a very dif- 
ferent affair. Ah, girls, if you would spare 
yourselves the agonies of innumerable hopes de- 
ferred, go patiently out to “‘day’s work”—sell 
berries at ten cents a quart—do anything in the 
world but write for the papers ! 





Many of our pretty, ladylike girls have taken 
refuge behind the counters of retail stores, and 
we are glad to see it, even while we feel a sin- 
cere pity for the woman who is forced to earn 
her livelihood in this way. There is plenty of 
work to do—work of the bardest and most wear- 
ing description, and not too much pay. The 
shop-girl must always be neatly dressed, no mat- 
ter how scant her wages and how miserable her 
wardrobe. She must stand on her weary little 
feet hour after hour; she must never com- 
plain, though the freaks of a customer may send 
her hither and thither for things which when 
found ‘‘ won’t suit ;” and she must still keep up 
the perpetual semblance of a smile, heart-ache, 
tooth-ache, and back-ache to the contrary not- 
withstanding! and all this for a meagre pittance 
at which a man would turn up his lofty nose in 
unutterable scorn! Here is something to do, 
but it is not a very inviting something ! 

“T never like to go into a store where there 
are women clerks,’ says your fashionable lady 
with a toss of her head, “they are always so 
cross.” Not always, as we can testify from ex- 
perience ; and if, once in a while, the poor, wea- 
ried, overtasked things forget the mask of smiles 
and sweetness, has one the heart to blame them ? 
Oh, women! don’t harden your natures against 
the suffering, tired creatures who have a like hu- 
manity with yourselves ! 

But here, as well, there is no room for outsiders. 
There are more girls who want to sell tape and 
buttons than there are tape and buttons to be 
sold. The places are farmed out to the lowest 
bidders, who are thankful to keep themselves 
barely above the starvation point, and so the 
sleek proprietors grow rich, and subscribe large- 
ly to bounty funds, and become burning and shi- 
ning lights in charitable and religious quarters! 
Veritably this world is a riddle whose solution is 
very far off! 

So we come back to the all-important question, 
What are women to do? 

Men are educated to trades, crafts, or profes- 
sions; men are taught to rely on themselves 
solely ; men have that elasticity of material that 
adapts itself to almost any shape or form. If 
Jones can’t make money by trying cases before 
the bar, Jones can at least be a carpenter, or in- 
vent a machine for the furtherance of perpetual 
motion. He is never at a loss. But all this, 
which is regularly taught to men, women have 
to find out for themselves. Nevertheless, they 
can find it out, if they only have the chance. 
The pressure is so great that the escape-valve 
must spring open. Women can not creditably 
be allowed to starve in a civilized country. 
They may be worked to death, or worn to death 
by incessant care and suffering, and no legal 


courts will interfere. But starving is quite an 
inadmissible thing. It wouldn’t sound well in 
the papers! 

Here is the great social problem of the age— 
work for women. It is no mere theoretical ques- 
tion, but one which must be answered ; and in a 
future number we request the privilege of think- 
ing a few more thoughts upon the subject. 


Mrs. Georce Wasuincton WYLLYs. 
ee ee 


A Fact.—According to the Articles of War, it is 
death to stop a cannon-ball. 
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HOW TO WIN LOVE. 


“ Marrmwony mMape Easy,” or “ How to Win a 
Lover,” was the heading of an advertisement 
that recently met my notice. Some one for the 
trifling sum of twenty-five cents could and would 
impart the miraculous secret of “gaining the 
devoted love, irrespective of age, looks, rank, or 
condition, of any person of the opposite sex.” I 
wondered if it were possible that the credulity of 
people could be imposed upon by such preposter- 
ous assumptions. 

Yet there is an art of winning love (a secret to 
how many!). By it, the truest, most devoted 
affection the human heart is capable of, can be 
gained, not only that of the “ opposite sex,” but 
also of one’s own sex, and of “every age and 
rank.” No charm or spell is used but what 
every one can easily command. The most potent 
witchery for winning love is giving love. Love 
begets, creates love. Rarely do we love those 
who do not love us ; never do we give love where 
we receive dislike, disgust, aversion. If we 
desire friends we must be friendly, we must feel 
and show true and hearty interest in the comfort, 
happiness, and pursuits of those we love; no 
word or act is trifling or undignified if it gives 
pleasure to others. Young people often really 
wish to be obliging, and would cheerfully under- 
go privations and make great sacrifices for the 
good of others if they cnly knew what to do and 
when to do it; while at the same time they over- 
look or disregard those “small, sweet courtesies” 
of intercourse which add so greatly to the happi- 
ness of all. A favorite poet beautifully says: 


“ Since trifies make the sum of human things, 
A: d half ours rro# from our fo bl. s springs, 
8 nce he’s best j-ys cons:st in peac» and ease, 
And few can 8.ve or serve but all can please, 
O let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A smaii unkindness is a great offen-e.” 


Those who would win love must control and 
subdue their tempers. People who become 
angry and fret and storm upon every trifling 
occasion, though they may possess many good 
and noble qualities, seldom possess many friends ; 
their servants and families usually treat them 
with great apparent respect and consideration, 
but it is from a slavish fear, not a kindly affec- 
tion. A morose, surly disposition induces both 
contempt and dislike. It does not win even the 
outward respect paid to the violent. Suappish, 
pettish, fault-finding people are no more loved 
than the other two classes of bad-tempered folks. 

Peevishness, sarcasm, scolding, and every other 
form of anger are miserable qualities to gain 
love. They are in fact great hindrances in the 
way of making friends and forming attachments. 
So well do the ill-tempered know this, that they 
seduously conceal their deformity of mind from 
those whose good opinion is desired. On the 
other hand, gentleness, kindness, smiles, and good 
deeds gain more and truer friends than beauty or 
wealth can claim. 

If avy of my readers are disposed to win the 
love of one of the “ opposite sex,” I advise them 
to be always neat in dress and person, to become 
so “ good tempered,” by cultivating Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness, that the face will plainly 


~a 


indicate the “‘ good heart;” to apply themselves | 


to the cultivation of the mind that they may 
appear intelligently at ease in intelligent society ; 
to read carefully and then apply “ Hivts Towakp 
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Pryrstcat Perrecttoy,”* and if they do not “ win 
the devoted aff-ciion” of the one first desired, 
they can and will obtain the love of some one 
probably more capable of appreciating their 
noble qualities, and consequently more worthy of 
a life-long devotion. a. ® 
——=b> oe oe 


FACES AT THE WINDOW. 
BY EMILY PISRPONT DE LESDERNIER. 


Lrrtte faces at the window, 
Peeping forth to welcome me— 
Rosy, starry, cherub faces, 
All a-dimple with their glee; 
Dear is the remembered sa‘ ness 
When “ mamma” was going out; 
But returning, list the gladness, 
Ilear the merry ringing shout! 
“Dear mamma, what have you brought us? 
Something beautiful, no doubt.” 
Little downy, loving faces, 
Lisping voiecs asking soft, 
“ Where's papa?” for long he tarries; 
And the mother glances oft 
From the childish ¢roup to listen 
For a step she kens fall well; 
With great beurt-throb, hears another, 
Coming swift some news to tell. 
So0—'tis finished—all is over; 
Le has si nt his last farewells. 
As she looks u; on his infants, 
Ilow her widowed bosom swell 
While she tells them of their father 
In the awful warfure sluin, 
With ead tales of other heroes, 
Who upon the lurid p'ain 
Sank beneath the tide of battle, 
*Neath the foeman s sab: r fall, 
Dying ’mid artillery rattle, 
With the night-dews for a pall! 
Mark those litt!e ones, as propping 
Chubby checks on chubby hands— 
Tlow their tears are s'owly dropping, 
Like 2 broken chain of pearls, 
White cround their snowy for heads 
Clings a wealth of golden curis. 
Little faces at the window 
Of that haunted house of mine, 
Where the fitfal flreiight fashes 
Through the panes a ruddy shine, 
From t at window looked the children; 
I in fancy see them sull, 
While an endless yearning passion, 
Wild heart-burnin.s, waste my will; 
And I linger on the threshold, 
Ere across the stone I go! 
Ope the door—where are the voices ? 
Where is last year’s fall of snow? 
Ah! how coli and still the house is, 
Where the children used to play— 
When each nook was gaily vocal 
With the words they loved to say! 
Oh! my babes, my precious darlings, 
Here so sad—I can not stay! 
Yet I go forth with my sorrow, 
Hand in hand the paths we tread, 
And the airs of evening whisper— 
Whisper of those esrly dead. 
Many, many memories bring they 
Of my faded flowers so sweet, 
As the rustling leaves of au‘umn 
Crisp and redden round my feet. 
Thus, thus ever desolated, 
Up and down the world’s wide wold 
Go I sorrowing for the faces, 
Mourning for that lost home-fold. 
At tae Eius, Danvens, Oct., 1863. 





**Tlin's toward Physical Perfection; or the Pl»loso- 

by of Human Beauty:” showtng How to Acquire and 

eta n Bod‘ly Symmetry, Hea'th, an! Vigo, secure Long 
Lite, and Aveit the Infirmities and Detormii s of Age. 
By D. I. J.cques. 12mo, To all classes, particularly to 
woman, this work wil be found of immen-e value. 
Prive, post-paid, by Fowler and Wells, N. Y., $1 75. 
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OUR NEW CARPET. 


“A THING of beauty is a joy forever,” and « 
Brussels carpet a thing of beauty as long as it 
lasts ; and even when faded, there is in the grace- 
ful flowers and vine leaves that cluster and twine 
like living blooms in the waving foliage at the 
window 0 much to please, that we give only a 
sigh to the memory of the beau'iful colors dimmed. 
The attainment of such a treasure as a real 
Brussels carpet is something rare with us. 

Perhaps you have one in your elegant bome on 
Fifih Avenue as often as you please. 

“My love, there’s a very handsome style of 
carpet at Weaver's,” you say, “shali I have some 
sent up for the parlors? These have been on 
several weeks and are getting out of style.” 

“ Yes, thank you, I should like it,” answers the 
graceful mistress with a momentary show of «ni- 
mation. “Verdi at the opera to-night, I see,” 
glancing at the paper, and the, to us, important 
event is decided without farther remark. 

It is difficult for us to imagine such sublime 
composure, amounting to indifference, upon a 
subject of such great interest to ws, and so sug- 
gestive of self-sacrifice and constant effort. But 
you do not enjoy your purchase as we do ours, 
for you have not tasted the sweets of self-denial. 
You never brushed over an old coat and firmly 
declared it was as good as new, in direct oppo- 
sition to the testimony of the glossy oldness at the 
elbows and whitening of the seams, that you 
might thereby lay up twenty dollars for the 
carpet. Ah, it came too easily to you! 

When our slow-increasing, often-counted hoard 
grew large enough, then came the delightful task 
of selecting from the many beautiful patterns we 
daily saw as we passed the handsome warerooms, 
the gorgeous coloring flaming out like a glimpse 
into a conservatory of tropical flowers. Then 
with what a fluttering delight the pretty little 
wife admired, examined, and criticised! What 
whispered consultations we held! how mony 
patterns we praised, admired, and rejected, 
before the right one came! Dut we knew it in- 
stantly. When the polite shopkeeper unrolled a 
piece not too light, rich, brilliant, with a won- 
drous depth and beau'y in color, we thought, and 
said to each other, “ That is the one!” And it 
justified our first deci-ion, and when really cover- 
ing our parlor floor, seemed more beautiful tban 
ever. [low we held the curtains aside and allowed 
the sunshine to sift its gold into the hearts of the 
roses, and show their velvet richness! Tow we 
admired the delicate ivy vine, traced on a white 
ground, that inclosed the bright flowers! the 
dainty wreaths met by clusters of ripe, glowing 
cherries, set in their own green leaves, so like 
Nature! What wonder baby hands grasped at 
them, and baby’s voice cooed admiringly over 
them! Then we studied the effect of the soft blue 
flowers strewn upon a fawn-hued background, 
till we almost idealized the artistic conception. 

Ilere was fullness of beauty comprised in a few 
yards, a vision of Joveline-s materialized! It 
gave impetus to mony a bright fincy. and soo hed 
or enlivened as the mood required. Taus we 
derived from a single product cf the loom more 
real pleasure and instruction than many books 
afford, and envy no one any costly possession, 
fur we find full measure of beauty ia our Brussels 
carpet. Anna E. Treat. 
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_ Physiology: 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guile us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
lif-.—Cnvanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6. 





OUR AMBRICAN GIRLS. 


Taey are girls from the very first—never chil- 
dren. They have their little “‘ beaux’ at seven 
years old, and carry on miniature flirtations be- 
fore they get into algebra and long dresses. 
Pretty, but pale ; fair and fragile, they are just 
what you would imagine might be fashiened out 
of a diet of late hours, ice-cream, polkas, and 
poisonous confections. And then, just when they 
should be in the perfect, peerless bloom of mai- 
denhood, fresher than roses, there is a break- 
down of health, and life, and spirits. The fam- 
ily physician is consulted ; gymnasiums, riding- 
schools, Saratoga, and sulphur springs are recom- 
mended. As if all the medicines in creation 
could build up health on a foundation of nothing 
at all! 

Now this is all wrong—radically and intrin- 
sically wrong. In this lovely climate of ours, 
with bracing air, clear sky, and health-inspiring 
breezes, there is no earthly reason why our girls 
should not be models of strength and health to 
the whole world. The only thing is to avoid the 
false start in life that is given by weak-minded 
mothers and fashionable friends. Never mind 
their ‘‘ complexions.”” Send them out to play in 
the sunshine and wind with dresses cut so that 
they can draw a long breath once in a while, and 
shoes that are dew-proof and water-proof. Never 
reproach them for too much life and mirthfulness ; 
let them romp to their hearts’ content. Blessed 
be the modern style of open-air exercise for our 
young ladies. It is fashionable to ride on horse- 
back now. Long walks in thick calfskin shoes 
are “* the style.” Nor is it considered at all de- 
rogatory to feminine delicacy to row a pair of 
oars or manage a revolver! 

This is just as it should be. There is nothing 
like heaven’s sunshine and heaven’s free winds 
for bringing back the lost roses to a girl’s cheek. 
The fashionable game of croquet, now being in- 
augurated on every lawn where there is room to 
plant the “arches,” will be a dangerous thing 
for the doctors. It has been a popular amuse- 
ment in England for some time, and we are very 
glad to see it obtaining ground among the pale- 
cheeked belles of New York and Philadelphia. 
An hour or two in the open air every afternoon 
will go far toward neutralizing midnight soirees, 
endless piano practicings, and intolerably tight 
lacing! e 

Perhaps this transient beauty of our American 
ladies is one of the causes of those early mar- 
riages that turn bright girls into prematurely-old 
young matrons, and elide the pleasantest years of 
life from their lot. If a girl does not marry at 
eighteen, her chance is gone ; at twenty-four she 
has lost the fresh bloom of youth, and begins to 
rank among the “old maids.” There is some- 
thing wrong here. We know of no reason why a 
girl at twenty-eight should not be in the prime 
and fullness of her womanhood. In Europe, 





thirty years is not considered too advanced an 
age for a candidate for matrimonial honors. It 
is a false and artificial system that produces 
these effects. Nothing but a hot-house flower 
would wither before it had reacbed its prime. 
Girls, don’t allow this stigma to rest longer on 
your nationality. Go to bed at a reasonable 
hour ; rise early in the morning ; eat something 
besides colored sugar and red-hot spices. Spend 
at least one third of your time in the open air, 
gardening, playing croquet, walking for exercise, 
and you will not find it necessary to marry out 
of the school-room in order to avoid the dreadful 
fate of old-maidhood! The remedy for head- 
aches, dyspepsia, and pale cheeks is in your own 
hands, and most earnestly do we counsel you to 
use it! 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


Beavry comes and goes with health. The bad 
habits and false conditions which destroy the 
latter, render the former impossible. Youthful- 
ness of form and features depends upon youthful- 
ness of feeling. 

Spring still makes spring in tho mind 
When sixty years are told— 

Loves wakes anew the throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

If, then, we would retain youthful looks, we 
must do nothing that will make us feel old. 

Beauty is generally spoken of as a fleeting 
show, a fragile flower, an evanescent gleam of 
celestial radiance ; and too often these terms are 
well applied, especially in this country. This, 
however, we are convinced, is not according to 
the intentions of Nature. Some women have 
retained their beauty and youthful appearance 
till a very advanced period of life. Of Diana of 
Poitiers, who died at the age of sixty-seven, 
Brantome says: “I saw her six months before 
her death, still so beautiful that I know not a 
heart so rocky as not to be moved at the sight of 
her. I believe,’’ he adds, “if this lady had lived 
a hundred years, she would never have grown 
old, either in the face, so finely was it formed, or 
in the person, so good was her constiluiion, and 
so excellent ber habit of body.’* Ninon de 
l’Enclos and other famous beauties are also rep- 
resented as being exceedingly fascinating at forty 
or even fifty years of age. Examples of the 
same well-preserved loveliness are not entirely 
wanting at the present day. A late writer, 
speaking of English society, says : ‘‘ One meets 
ladies past fifty, glowing, radiant, and blooming, 
with a freshness of complexion and fullness of 
outline refreshing to contemplate.’’t Another, 
speaking of the Italian women who have passed 
what he calls the “ first bloom of youth,” re- 
marks: “Instead of presenting a shriveled and 
withered appearance, they seem to grow in beau- 
ty as they grow in years, and although age of 
course makes its progress, yet its ravages are 
well-nigh imperceptible. In no country in the 
world are so many middle-aged beautiful women 
as in Italy, and this also we attribute to the full- 
ness of their imagination and spiritual nature, 
which permits them to bear the sacred pangs of 





* Dames Galartes (uvres tom. IV.). 
+ Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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motherhood withont impairing the vigor and 
buoyancy of their physique or their intellect.” 

Is all this impossible for American women? We 
do not believe it. The women spoken of in the 
foregoing extracts keep their beauty because they 
kerp their health Here is the grand secret, after 
all; and it is mainly becanse they lose their 
health, that American women lore their beauty. 
We have elsewhere shown how health is lost. and 
indicated the means by which it may be reguined 
and preserved.—Physical Perfection. 

mee 


A VOICE FROM THE CAMP. 


Dear Broruer-rn-Azums:—Do you take the 
Punex. Jourvau? if you do, continue; aad if 
not, take it as soon as you get home, as J shall, 
for it is to the mind what vegetable di¢t, pure air, 
and tempcrate habits are to the body. It cools 
and moderates our visionary ideas, makes us de- 
test our excessive animal tendencies, and induces 
clear, deliberate thought. It wakes us up to a 
sense of our condition, and brings us back to our 
real selves. Oh, how often have I thought, while 
contemplating the course of life chosen by many 
of my fellow-soldicrs, ‘‘ They ought to read and 
understand Phrenology and Physiology,’’ for 
with a knowledge of these I think they could 
not do themselves the injustice to indulge in 
drunkenness, debauchery, gambling, and the 
many forms of vice which make man, ‘* who was 
created a little lower than the angels,’’ but little 
above the brute. Fcllow-soldiers, do any of those 
terms apply to you? Do you act according to 
the teachings of a kind mother, that best of 
earthly friends '—ay, one whom you may learn 
to prize too late,as J have. Does the remem- 
brance of a loving and innocent sister ever deter 
you from deeds you would blush to have her 
know—who placed so much confidence in you? 
Perchance you have made faithful promises to 
shun the gaming-table, and other vices, at the 
powerful entreaty and prayerful persuasion of 
‘* another, not a sister.”’ 

Have you been faithful to all these? and if not, 
are you better or worse for the perfidy ?—that is 
the plain word, reader! If you have been faith- 
ful, and shunned vice, you have caus> to rejoice ; 
but, alas! too many have violated the promises 
above noted (I speak what I know), and cven 
those more sacred ! 

Now, it is observed that almost every species 
of crime is combined with disloyalty, and often 
in the same individual ; while on the other hand, 
all virtue may be found, if found at all, among 
the brave and patriotic. Then let us have less 
exception to this, and let no soldier brizg a stain 
upon his loyalty by ruining his character and 
constitution while nobly daring to save his coun- 
try. Read the Journat, ponder it, and resolve 
to profit by its teachings, and you will find an 
able assistant toward reform, virtue, and conse- 
quent long and happy days to enjoy a glorious 
and hard-earned peace. 

Mr. Epitor : A word to you now. You saya 
great deal about others, and criticise very liber- 
ally. I should like very much to know more 
about you, and I know of several others in a 
‘similar situation.’” Now suppose you Ict us 
see your ugly profile once, and let some other 
phrenologist comment on it, lest you might fail 
to ‘‘see yourself as others see you.” —A Sotpier 
Boy. [Ah, that comes home to one’s inner self. 
We'll see what wife and sisters say about it, 
Who can make a picture to please one’s dearest 
friends that the world would not call flattery ? 
‘Our ugly profile!’ Humph !] 
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Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
Por soul is fourm, and doth the body make.—Gpenser. 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 








DUMOUTIER.—The true continuer of the researches | 


of Gall and Spurzheim in Europe is undoubtedly M. 
Dumoutier, a distinguished French naturalist, who passed 
with them the greater part of his life, and who has since 
their death zealously prosecuted his studies in the direc- 
tion in which they had led him.— Dictionnaire de 
Phrenologie. 

Dumoutier is almost entirely unknown to the 
phrenological public in America, as no detailed 
account of him or his labors has ever appeared, 
so far as we know, in the English language. He 
is undoubtedly worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon him by his countrymen. His “ Atlas” of 
cranial drawings is quoted as among the highest 
authorities in Ethnology. It should be repub- 
lished in this country, that it may occupy its true 
place by the side of Morton’s “ Crania Americana” 
and Blumenbach’s “ Decades.” 


ECONOMY .—Thrifty and frugal housekeeping; man- 


agement without loss or waste ; frugality in expenditure ; 
prudence, and a disposition to save.— Webster. 

Economy results 
from the action of 
Acquisitiveness, 
which see. Dr. 


er, considers it a 
distinct faculty, 
one of the physi- 
ognomical signs 
of which we have 
already mention- 
ed under the head 
of Acquisitive- 
ness. Another is 
a fullness under 
the chin, making, 
when large, what is called a double chin, as seen 
in the accompanying portrait of Franklin (fig. 2), 
in which the author of “Poor Richard” has his 
thumb on the precise point. It increases with 
age, and people generally get more economical 
as they grow old; but whether there is any nec- 


Fra. 2.—Freanc.ix. 
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essary relation between the double chin and a 
disposition to save or not, our observation has 
not yet enabled us to decide with any degree 
of certainty ; but this temperament, build, and 
form of chin will be frequently met with among 
economists of both sexes, and especially among 
bankers, 

EDUC ATION.—Lat. Zducatio.—The act or process 
of educating ; the result of educating, in knowledge, skill 
or discip\ine of character acquired ; also the act or process 
of training by « prescribed or customary course of study 
or discipline. Edueation is properly to draw forth, and 
implies not so much the communication of knowledge as 
the discipl.ne of the intellect, the establishment of the 
principles, and the regulation of the heart.— Webster. 

The doctrine of Pbrenology in regard to educa- 
tion is that the whole being. physical and mental, 
should be trained in symmetry. Deficient facul- 
ties should be the more exercised ; excessive ones 
kept quiet; and above all, the controlling or 
superior faculties taught to exercise their office, 
and combinations of others to fulfill the place of 
any which culture can not enough improve. All 





Fre. 3. 


Fie. 4. 


the powers of man are good, and were given for 
good purposes. None of them should be exter- 
minated, or stunted, or neglected ; but they 
should be so trained and directed that all may 
act harmoniously and happily together. It is the 
perversion of the faculties which leads to evil. 


EVENTUWALITY (32).—Fr. Zventualité.—The dis- 
position to take cognizance of occurrences or events.— 
Webster. 

Eventuality seems to perceive the impressions which 
are the immediate functions of the external senses, to 
change these into notions, conceptions, or ideas, and to be 
essential to attention in general. Its sphere of sctivity is 
very great, and expressed by the certs in their infinitive 
mood.—S pu zheir. 

The function of this faculty is to take cognizance of 
changes, events, or active phenomena, indicated by active 


| verbs.—Combe. 


Redfield, howev- | 


Location —The organ of this faculty is situated 


| in the center of the forebead (32, fig. 1), to which 





when large it gives a rounded fullness, as in fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 shows it small. Taking the root of the 
nose as the starting-point, we first come to In- 
dividuality, which lies between the eyebrows. 
The next organ is Eventuality, just above the 
eyebrows. 

Funcrion.—Dr. Spurzbeim, treating of Eventu- 
ality, says: “It seems to me that this faculty 
recognizes the activity of every other, whether 
external or internal, and acts in its turn upon all 
of them. It desires to know everything by ex- 
perience, and consequently excites all the other 
organs to activity; it would hear, see, smell, 
taste, and touch ; is fond of general instruction, 
and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge, 





and is often styled good sense in our proceedings. 
It is essential to editors, secretaries, histoyians, 
and teachers. By knowing the functions of the 
other powers, this faculty and Individuality con- 
tribute essentially to the unity of consciousness, 
and to the regognition of the entity myself in 
philosophy.’™ 

ILLUsTRaTIVE ExampLes.—‘ Sheridan possessed 
both Individuality and Eventuality large, with 
Size and Locality amply developed ; and the fol- 
lowing passage affords an example of the promi- 
nence which the physical appearances of objects 
obtain in his composition. Speaking of a woman 
and her husband, he says: ‘Her fat arms are 
strangled with bracelets, which belt them like 
corded brawn. You wish to draw her out as you 
would an opera-glass. A long, lean man, with all 
his arms rambling; no way to reduce him to 
compass, unless you could double him up like a 
pocket-rule. With his arms spread he'd lie on 
the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday 
bunn. If he stands cross-legged, he looks like a 
caduceus ; and put him in a fencing attitude, you 
would take him for a chevaux-de-frise : to make 
any use of him, it must be as a spontoon or a fish- 
ing-rod. When his wife’s by, he follows like a 
note of admiration. See them together, one’s a 
mast, and the other all hulk—she’s a dome, and 
he’s built like a glass-house; when they part, 
you wonder to see the steeple separate from the 
chancel, and were they to embrace, he must hang 
round her neck like a skein of thread on a lace- 
maker’s bolster ; to sing her praise, you should 
choose a rondeau, and to celebrate him you must 
write all alexandrines.’ 

“In the busts and portraits of Pope, Individual- 
ity is greatly inferior in dimensions to Eventuality ; 
and this author rarely excels in describing phys- 
ical appearances, while he surpasses in represent- 
ing action. The following lines from The Rape 
of the Lock are intended to describe a beautiful 





Fie. 5.—A.Lexanper Pops. 


lady ; but it will be observed that they represent 
action, condition, and quality, almost to the ex- 
clusion of substantive existence, with its attri- 
butes of form, color, size, and proportion : 
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“Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched bn the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone ; 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes and as unfixed as those: 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends: 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun her eyes the gezers strike; 
And, like that sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles‘had faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 


“This organ is largely developed in children, 
and gives them an appetite for knowledge, in the 
form of stories and narratives. In practical life 
it gives chiefly the talent of observing, recollect- 
ing, and describing action; in other words, of 








observing the occurrences of which history is 
composed. and of telling the story of what we | 
know. When deficient, great difficulty is ex- | 
perienced in observing. recollecting, and describ- | 
ing active phenomena. Captain Marryat’s novels 
exhibit the faculty strongly, and the organ ap- | 
pears to be large in his portrait.” ! 

Eventuality is large in historical painters and 
those who can successfully represent objects in | 
action. Hogarth and Sir David Wilkie are good 
examples of this, and they both had the organ 
large. 
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CaNTER AND De-cantER.—Jones’ studies in phys- 
iology, equitation, and the practical chemistry of 
alcohol have convinced him that a canter will 
give you ruddy cheeks and a decanter will give 
you a ruddy nose. 

Tue Hairs Numperep.—A German has had the 
patience to count the number of hairs in an aver- 
age adult female head, and found it to be (110,000) 
one hundred and ten thousand !—the blonde being 
Most numerous. but finer in substance—the red 
least numerous, but coarser. In particular in- 
stances, the hair of the head has been known to 
attain a length of seven or eight feet. 


— 


| 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS; 
OR, HISTORY IN THE HUMAN FACE. 


Mxssrs. Eprrors: My attention has recently 
been called to the remarkable lesson in physiog- 
nomy which may be learned from a study of two 
photographs of our late President ; and as these 
portraits are readily obtained, I would suggest to 
your readers the propriety of obtaining them, in 
order that they may for themselves learn the 
story which the familiar lineaments of that face 
are so able to teach. 

The first was taken about the time he came up 
from Springfield on his way to Washington, com- 
paratively an obscure man, but with premonitions 
of the burdens, the anxieties, and possibly of the 
glories that were before him. This photograph of 
1860 shows, not the face of a great man, but of one 
whose elements were so molded that stormy and 
eventful times might easily stamp him with the 
seal of greatness. The face is distinctively a 
Western face. The backwoodsman, the hard 
work and the broad humor of the country lawyer 
traveling his circuit, the unaffected manhood of 
one whose early years had passed in a hand-to- 
hand contest with nature in her plainest and 
rudest guises, the strong sense and uncouth but 
telling delivery of the Western stump orator— 
these all can be read in the first picture, and 
these are the principal as well as the patent 
records in that face except that which appears 
equally in both faces, and shines as brightly in 
that of the mature statesman, ready for bis martyr 
crown, as in the less imposing developments of 
the earlier face. And this is the essential, in- 
eradicable goodness of the man—a goodness 
which no disaster had power to embitter, aici 
no good fortune could corrupt. 

The brow in the picture of 1860 is ample but 
smooth, and has no look of having grappled with 
vast difficult and complex political problems; the 
eyebrows are uniformly arched ; the nose straight ; 
the hair careless and inexpressive; the mouth 
large, good-natured, full of charity for all; the 


| shoulders have a slouching look as if a labor- 


ing man at rest, and hang forward, giving the 
chest a sunken appearance ; his clothes fit loosely, 
and there is an awkward air about the whole 
figure which furnished ample occasion for raillery 
and criticism in the early days of his administra- 





tion; but loeking eut from bis deep-set and 
expressive eyes is an intellectual glance in the 
last degree clear and penetrating. and a soul 
whiter than is often found among the crowds of 
active and prominent wrestlers upon the arena of 
public life, and far more conscious than most 


| public men of its final accountability at the great 


tribunal. 

The insight that Mr. Lincoln brought to bear 
upon the state questions of his time resembled the 
illumination of an achromatic lens, the property 
of which is to present objects in their precise out- 
line and situation, untinted by the refraction of 
the solar rays. It throws a white and, as it were, 
a dry light upon all objects, enabling the observer 
to see them as with bis natural eyes, only in a 
clearer and stronger light. 

Thus was it with the mind of our departed 


| statesman ; for him a truth was neither distorted 


by passion nor tinted by prejudice ; its accidental 


| 
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and non-essential surroundings never confused 
his mental vision; he saw at a glance what was 
in the nature of things the vital point of a ques- 
tion, the knot of the difficulty, and if he could 
not untie it, he could at least bring out his “axe 
and maul” and cut the entanglement, making a 
clean path through it. 

The second face is stamped deep on all its 
lineaments with the footprints of strong, momen- 
tous, and practical thinking. We can read there, 
as clearly as in the chronicle of his crowded and 
brilliant Presidential term, the slow pondering of 
hard problems, nights anxious and sleepless, days 
of great labor, enormous responsibilities, severe 
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intellectual toil. Every line is a record ; there 
is history in all those furrows. The two photo- 
graphs in contrast clearly illustrate the truth that 
circumstances make men as often as men make 
circumstances. No feature of the first picture but 
has undergone a marked change. The forehead, 
there smooth, is here furrowed deeply with lines 
of thought and care ; the eyebrow that was there 
uniformly arched has been elevated at its outer 
angle, and become more bushy and projecting 
than before ; the unraveling of perplexities, and 
the adjusting of conflicting interests have done 
this; the exercise of authority and the decision 
of great practical points of strategy have given 
to the straight nose a perceptible curve and a 
military air; the chin also is now more fully set 
and prominent; the mouth, too, how changed! 
firmer, more discriminating, accustomed to issue 
commands and to say things that can not be un- 
said, yet wearing the old smile, the same kind, 
forbearing charity that in its heart could cover 
even the multitudinous sins of the authors of the 
war—a mouth from which harsh words and bitter 
words could never issue. 

And when we consider the weight that the vast 
responsibilities of this gigantic war, with the 
infinite sorrow it brought with it to millions of 
hearts, we can form some idea of the perpetual 
burden that pressed upon this man’s heart, a 
burden of which we see a glimpse in that remark 
which he let drop when rebuked for jesting after 
one of those great disasters of '62—*“ If I did not 
joke,” said he, “I should die.” 

A man of his intrinsic goodness and bonhommie 
can not meet sorrows like a stoic ; he must either 
laugh or cry, and often one outlet will blend with 
the other, and jesting by such a man is often but 
a type of the sorrow that is gnawing at his heart. 
He carried his Lear and his Hamlet in his heart, 
while the words of Falstaff were on his lips. 
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The eventful and powerful life at Washington, 
during those four years, changed even the figure 
and bearing of the great departed. The awkward 
air that hangs about the first picture is gone in 
the second ; the head is carried farther back, and 
seems more firmly set upon the shoulders; they, 
too, are changed, and from the slouching and 
careless air of a man who carried no interests 
more weighty than the grievances of a client to 
be redressed in the circuit court, they look now 
braced to sustain the Atlantean weight of vast 
questions, whose final adjudication would, he well 
knew, be at the bar of posterity and at the bar 
of God. 

When Abraham Lincoln died, he was every 
iuch a statesman. At one time in his life he may 
have been nothing more than a joking lawyer 
and a laughing politician; but this face, which 
we see everywhere in the streets wreathed about 
with the emblems of national woe, is fit to be 
grouped with the noblest images of American 
greatness—with the republicans, the warriors, the 
heroes whose names are the very brightest in our 
annals. 

The lesson of these faces is one of morals as 
well as of physiognomy. Let any one meet the 
questions of his time as Mr. Lincoln met those of 
his, and bring to bear upon them his best faculties 
with the same conscientious fidelity that governed 
the Martyr-President, and he may be sure that the 
golden legend will be there in his features, per- 
haps not lifted into historic greatness nor stamped 
with earthly immortality as Mr. Lincoln’s are, 
but such as will, to the eye of a wise observer, be 
able to instruct in true wisdom, and guide along 
the path of noblest endeavor. L. E. L. 


—_—__—— > 


SIGNS OP CHARACTER. 


“TrIFLES make up the sum of buman things,” 
and it is surprising how readily an experienced 
eye can read character from the slightest and 
most insignificant data. Don’t you believe it, 
reader? Just allow us to give you a few whis- 
pers on the subject—a peep, through our own 
special opera-glass, at the world around us. 

When you meet a young man with plenty of 
bad cologne on his pocket-handkerchief, and a 
stale odor of cigar smoke in his hair, you may 
be sure that he was bold enough to contract a 
very bad habit, and not bold enough frankly to 
take the consequences of it. In cigar vs. co- 
logne, the plaintiff has the best of it. 

When you see a young women with her shawl 
fastened all awry, and unmended fractures in her 
gloves, it isa pretty sure index that she reads 
novels and lies in bed late of a morning. If you 
happen to be wife-hunting, don’t be misled by 
her bright eyes and cherry cheeks. A girl who 
can not spend time to keep herself looking neat, 
ought not to be trusted with the care of shirt-but- 
tons and cravat-ends, to say nothing of the hus- 
band appended to these articles! 

When a gentleman hands up your fare in the 
stage as politely as that of your gorgeously dress- 
ed neighbor, without reference to the fact that 
your wear calico and cotton gloves, rest assured 
that he is lacking in no courtesies to his own wife 
athome. And if a lady—no, a woman—accepts 
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his politeness as a mere matter of course, with no 
“ Thank you” nor acknowledging smile, then you 
may conclude that she has entered into society 
on the bubbles of Petroleum—not on any merits 
of her own. 

When a lady—no, once again—a female—goes 
to the grocery in a rustling silk dress, and does 
her morning shopping in diamond rings and a 
cashmere shawl, it is a sign of one of two things: 
either she does not know any better, or she has 
no other place in which to display her finery. 

When the “nice young man,” who is paying 
you particular attention, speaks shortly to his 
mother, or omits to pay his sisters the little at- 
tentions that come so gracefully from man to 
woman, it is apt to be a sign that his wife must 
put up with the same system of snubbing and 
neglect as soon as the first gloss of the wedding 
suit is gone. 

“When a lady finds “Macaulay’s History” a 
dreadful bore, and “ skips” the historical part of 
Scott’s novels, it is not an unfair inference that 
her brain is not very fully furnished, 

When a gentleman can not talk fluently on the 
great subjects of ancieat and modern interest, 
but polkas “charmingly,” we may safely con- 
clude that his brains—such as they are—have all 
settled down into his agile heels. Now we do 
not disapprove of dancing, yet we must confess 
to a preference for having the brains a little 
higher up. 

When a girl entertains you with spicy ridicule 
of her gentleman friends, “showing up” their va- 
rious imperfections and weaknesses, take your 
hat and go. If you need any comfort, there will 
bé sufficient in the fact that you will undoubtedly 
furnish your share of amusement to the next ar- 
rival! 

Put not your faith (speaking from a feminine 
standpoint) in gentlemen that wear diamond 
scarf-pins, and spend their leisure time on hotel 
steps, for it is more than probable they belong to 
the extensive class of society for whom Satan is 
popularly supposed “to find some mischief still!” 
to keep their “idle hands” in occupation. Bet- 
ter lavish your smiles on the sturdy young car- 
penter in shirt-sleeves and blue overalls, who 
works by the day; it will be more profitable in 
the long run. 

When a woman finds Sunday “ thef-ungest day 
in the week,” it isa sign that there was some wor 
ful deficiency in her early religions training. 

When a man speaks irreverently of sacred 
things, let it suffice as a warning to trust him in 
no single matter. No matter how brilliant may 
be his talents, how fair his professions, there is a 
false ring to his metal. Don’t trust him! 

And when you meet a man that don’t believe in 
Phrenology, it is a sign that he has something yet 
to @earn ! 

ep oe ee 

Pappy’s TeLescore.—A gentleman remarked one 

day to an Irishman that the science of optics was 


now brought to such perfection that, by the aid 
of a telescope, which he had just purchased, he 
could discern objects at an incredible distance. 
“ My dear fellow,” replied the Irishman, * I have 
one at my house in the county of Wexford that 
will be a match for it; it brought the church of 
Enniscorthy so near to my view that I could hear 
the whole congregation singing psalms.” 
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BUSINESS. 





Tue war over, business fairly jumps. High 
prices prevail. Why? The thing is just as 
simple as the rule of three. The theory that 
when the war closed there would come a revul- 
sion, is now shown to be a false theory ; and it is 
beginning to be evident that we are not to return 
to anything like former cheap prices, 

The effort to cheapen meat, milk, bread, but- 
ter, coffee, tea, and cloth is well enough for 
those who do not try to understand the causes of 
high prices. Take the following table of gold 
products for two periods, only 17 years apart— 











1846. 1863. 
OT OCTET Cee — $79,000,000 
O her Staes of the Union..... $1,300,000 80,009,090 
Brit sh Columbia............ ° — 6,009,000 
II. 66s 0006 cscevncescce ee 18,500,000 25,000,020 
South America ............... 13,000,000 13,000,000 
Total for America. ........ 82,800,000 144,000,000 
Nn cnt sccess cans pasivenns 18,090,000 2°,000.000 
QO:her European countries .... 6,690.000 6 809,000 
Asia and Alrica ...........06 4,600,000 5,77,000 
DN, 606 icansiseneneeen = 75,000,000 
New Zealand and other British 
GaPrMbeS ccccccccccccccese — 12,000,000 
Other countries ............++ — 6,000,000 
Datel... .ccccessiccecocsees $62,000,000 $271,575,000 


Looking financially and philosophically at 
these figures, admitting as everybody does that 
prices are influenced by the expansion or con- 
traction of money, who can fail to have an an- 
swer for the doubling and trebling of prices? 
Now, if this increased product of the precious 
metals is to go on, prices will still rise all over 
the world. 

The following tells of India, where nothing but 
gold and silver is money: 

As a further proof, I would remind you that 
the prices of all articles in British India have 
risen nearly 100 per cent. within the last few 
years, simply from the influx of money into the 
country, and from no other cause, so far as can 
be ascertained. F. F. 

Those who take great pains to show that it 
takes about twice as much specie, even, to buy 
anything now as it did formerly, should at the 
same time show that specie is 4} times as abun- 
dant as it was only 17 years ago. 

There are other influences leading to higher 
prices. Railroads, telegraphs, and steamships all 
give money and merchandise more sprightliness, 
and make money of any given amount do an in- 
creased amount of balances. 

Paper money in this country at least is of a 
more solid character than formerly. This lays 
the foundation for a larger per-centage of paper 
to specie. Commercial exchanges are worked 
with more system, so that specie is wanted for 
but very small business. 

On the whole, our astonishment is that prices 
are not even higher ; and we shall not try to step 
the moving world, much less attempt to make at 
move backward. i ? 

The farmer will get high prices for bis pro- 
duce ; the manufacturer for his wares; the me- 
chanic and the laborer for their services; and all 
will be enterprise, push, bustle, and drive. More 
crops will be grown; more iron, coal, copper, 
and gold will be mined, more vil pumped, and 
more money made. But let us not get in debt. 
Let us pay as we go, nor live beyond our means. 
We shall pay our taxes; pay the interest on the 
public debt; and if we do our best, live as we 
ougat, we shall, meantime, lay up treasures in 
heaven, and when the time comes, we shall cheer- 
fully, joyfully, and gloriously pay the debt of na- 
ture and receive our reward. 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


“CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
FORCES.” 


Tus new school is attracting attention, among 
thinkers, for its deep research into the mysterious 
causes of natural phenomena, its novelty of style, 
as well as minute and acute reasoning; but un- 
fortunately for its popularity, is distinguished, 
also, for a mingled vagueness of doctrine and ex- 
pression, which creates surprise in the associated 
adoption of such immaterial ideas by some prac- 
tical philosophers. Among other of these theo- 
ries, they invest force, or matter in motion, with 
the attributes of electric attraction and repulsion, 
asserting that “electricity is simply motion, and 
not a thing moving,” thereby denying the mate- 
teriality of electricity. It is readily comprehen- 
sible that matter in motion communicates that mo- 
tion or force to contiguous matter ; thus this kind 
of propulsion or repulsion, to a limited extent, is 
readily accounted for. Such hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not account for that mysterious at- 
traction of chemical affinity which causes one 
atom or one body to follow or attach itself to an- 
other in symmetric forms ; or the attraction of a 
horse-shoe magnet (another expression of electric 
action) which can be made to attract and hold 
great weights; or the constant polarity of the 
magnetized needle, etc., unless the force ope- 
rating in such cases is a positive thing of itself— 
an absolute though invisible material which per- 
meates all bodies and controls the action ef all 
grosser materiality. There is no constant mo- 
tion in the atoms of a half-formed crystal which 
impels other atoms to complete itssymmetry ; nor 
in the atoms of a horse-shoe magnet to account 
for its attraction ; neither in the parts of a mag- 
netized needle to account for its polarity ; or in 
the electric equipoise of bodies, to give to this 
vague and simple immaterial hypothesis of force 
of motion, the attributes of an attracting and re- 
pellirpg medium which we call electricity. 

Again ; light and heat, which are inseparable, 
are deemed to be electric, and according to this 
immaterial, new philosophy, “ are the results of 
simple motion of matter, and not an independent 
moving thing ;” thus anomalously giving to sim- 
ple motion of atoms, in the far-off realms of 
space, five attributes, viz., attraction, repulsion, 
ligh*, heat, and actinism (chemical effects). It is 
d ficult to conceive of such effects from mere 
communicated motion or concussion from al- 
most infinitely distant disturbed atoms ; whereas 
the materiality of electricity, with its friction 
upon atoms or bodies, in the rapidity of its pas- 
sage from place to place or from atom to atom, 
its constructive and destructive properties of at- 
traction and repulsion, fully accounts for such 
varied phenomena, 

These new theorists also claim that “ heat is a 
mode of motion,” which is to say that heat is the 
immediate result of the act of a particular kind of 
motion. Motion is admitted as a necessary cause 
of both heat and light, yet this is not the only 
cause, and in no way explains the phenomena. 





It should be said that friction, the necessary ef- 
fect of motion, evolves electric action, and the 
constant tendency to restore such lost equilibritc: 
causes the positive electric accumulation 10.0 
friction to discharge itself upon some near nega- 
tive, which is always accompanied by the heating 
or igniting of all opposing bodies, thus pro- 
ducing more or less of light or heat, or both. 
Motion is therefore the indueing, and electricity 
the immediate, cause of both light and heat, while 
friction is the intermediate effect, before light and 
heat areevolved from the mere act or “ mode of 
motion”’—as when two quartz pebbles are rubbed 
together, first is the motion, then the friction, 
when they become charged with positive elec- 
tricity, and the heating or igniting of the nega- 
tive air in contact is the result of the rapid trans- 
mission of this positive clement to the negatively 
disposed combustible air, which not only sur- 
rounds, but interpenetrates all bodies; hence the 
pebbles become luminous. Percussion and com- 
pression, being other forms of friction upon bodies 
and atoms, produce the same results; while the 
unexplainable theory of immaterial motion—mere 
concussion of atom upon atom in the attenuated 
realms of space for the preduction of all such 
phenomena — fails to strike even the imagina- 
tion with sufficient force for the varied effects 
demanded. Cuas. E, Townsenp. 
Locust Vattry, Querns Co., N. Y. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WORDS. 


Ir is a very interesting as well as profitable 
employment for those who have the leisure to 
look into the various applications and idiomatic 
significations of many of the commonest words in 
our language. We can not wonder that such 
men as Johnson, Worcester, Webster, Cobb, and 
Goodrich spent so many years in the compila- 
tion of their different works on Philology, when 
there is so much real enjoyment in the researches 
to which they devoted so mach energy. To take 
a word as it is used at the present day, and trace 
it in its various windings to its root, opens up a 
realm at once vast and sublime, comprehending 
all that is historic and scientific, that which 
charms the senses and expands the mind, Mr. 
Swinton says in his excellent work, entitled, 
“Tambles among Words,” “The copiousness of 
meaning which words enwrap is indeed more 
than all that was said and thought. Children 
of the mind, they reflect the manifold richness of 
man’s faculties and affections. In language is 
incarnated man’s nanconscious, passionate, crea- 
tive energy. There is an endless, undefinable, 
tantalizing charm in words. They bring the eter- 
nal provocations of personality. They come 
back to us with that alternated image which a 
great writer ascribes to our own thoughts. They 
are the sanctuary of the intuitions. They paint 
humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, 
stroggles, failures—paint them on a canvas of 
breath in the colars of life.” 

Of course within the compass of so short an 
article as this is intended to be we can not be ex 
pected to go over much ground in the exposition 
of our subject; but we will simply cite a few ex- 
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amples, and those of our readers who desire to 
extend their researches can do so. 

The word “make,” used perhaps more fre- 
quently than any other of four letters in our lan- 
guage, has very many meanings. In one.and the 
most ordinary sense it is to contrive or form; in 
another, it means compel ; in another, to canse to 
exist, to create. Again, it is to compose from 
different constituents. In other sense it is to se- 
oure wealth and profit. We hear of men “ mak- 
ing” money in some business or speculation. 
Besides, make has other shades of meaning, as to 
provide, reach, etc. Many of these significations 
convey totally different ideas. This word in its 
various connections is used in more than seventy 
different ways.* ; 

“ See,” another purely Saxon word—and Saxon 
words are the most idiomatic and prolific of in- 
terpretation—means not only to perceive by the 
eye, but to understand, discover, visit, chaperon, 
experience, learn, take care of, enjoy, etc. 

Again, the word “ charge” is applied for the 
expression of many different notions. At one 
time you will hear it made use of to indicate a 
sndden rush or attack; at another, to load or 
burden ; again, to set as a debt against a person; 
to accuse or reprehend, to advise—all which sig- 
nifications, although so vastly dissimilar, are yet 
perfectly intelligible in their respective connec- 
tions. 

The common word “fast” is used to express 
thoughts absurdly unlike and even antagonistic. 
We speak of a fast horse, and intend to convey an 
idea of the animal’s speed; a fast man is one 
characteristically prodigal and extravagant. But 
we will call a door fast which we are unable to 
open, so that at one time fast means loose, and a 
high degree of speed, and at another it means 
fixed and incapable of motion. 

We might instance others, but the subject is 
simple enough for any intellect of moderate cul- 
tivation to extend ‘farther. Words are pictures 
of the mind, expressive of the thoughts which 
range through that great magazine of human in- 
telligence, exhibiting its phases of feeling in mul- 
titudinous variety, besides containing within 
themselves a mine of valuable history, anecdote, 
and gossip. Performances long past are incar- 
nated, immortalized in a single trite word or 
saying, which needs only to be dissected to de- 
velop its origin. 


ao 


A Lone axp Heattay Lirr.—A woman died 
recently, a Nancy France, in California, at the 
age of one hundred years, who during her long 
life never experienced a day’s illness. 


Wren our young men come back from the 
war, how fortified and self-reliant they will be 
for having passed through fire for such ends! 
Modesty will be for us who have staid at home. 





* The corresponding word in other languoges seems to 
be equally eommon jn use snd extended in applicstion. 
In French, for mstince, the wor! fuire, primarily, to 
make or to create, means also to pretend; to play: to 

ive; to compel; te bear (children); to commit; to take 
- to go through (studics); to toke (a walk); to chorge 
for; toseil fr, cte. Thus we fuit le malade, pretend to 
be sick ; frit relier un livre, have a book bound; fait 
Tamant, act the lover; and many crern ask Comiien 
Soites-vous cette etofe la? how much do you ask (make) 
for that stuff? 
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“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity te 


alapted to the nature of man, and he fs delighted in seeing It in per- 
foct harmouy with human nature.”—Spursheba, 
. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


Tun study of creeds is the study of theology in 
its highest historical development, after the great 
agitations of Christian thought have run their 
course. 

Corresponding with this view we find that the 
creeds of Christendom grow in complexity and 
elaburate analysis and inventiveness of doctrinal 
statement as they succeed one another. The first 
are comparatively brief and simple in sense and 
form, while the last are more prolix and didactic. 

The word creed (from credo) means a definite 
summary of what is believed. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the oldest formulary 
known to the Christian Church. It is supposed 
to embody an exposition of the principal doctrines 
taught by the Apostles, but it is still doubtful by 
whom it was composed. 

It can be traced back as it is now received— 
with a slight exception—as far as the fourth cen- 
tury. This creed is the expression of the catholic 
Christian faith of the whole body of believers 
holding Trinitarian views, whether Romish or 
Protestant. It is as follows: 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; 
he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead ; he ascended into heaven, 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Al- 
migh'y ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; the Holy Catholic Church ; the communion 
of the saints ; the forgiveness of sins; the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting. Aen.” 

THE NICENE CREED. 

The Nicene Creed was the next great expression 
of doctrinal truth that we find in the history of 
the Church. It was adopted by the Council of 
Nice, a.p. 325, for the purpose of defining that 
part of the Apostles’ Creed which related to the 
person of Jesus Christ, as his divinity was begin- 
ning to be questioned. This creed is adopted by 
the Protestaat Episcopal churches in England, 
and is occasionally used in those of the United 
States. We here introduce the Nicene Creed : 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, of all things visible and 
invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, and born of the Father, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten, not made; con- 
substantial to the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who for us and our salvation came 
down from heaven. And was incarnated by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary; AND HE WAS 
MADE MAN: was crucified also under Pontius 
Pilate ; he suffered, and was buried, and the third 
day he rose again, according to the Scriptures. 
And he ascended into heaven; sits at the right 


before all ages. 
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hand of the Father. And he is to come again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead ; of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. And the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, who, together 
with the Father and the Son, is adored and glori- 
fied ; who spoke by the Prophets. And One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical Church, I con- 
fess one Baptism for the remission of sins. And 
I look for the resurrection of the dead ; and the 
life of the word to come. AMEN.” 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The Athanasian Creed is composed of precise 
definitions of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, and is supposed to be a succinct 
expression of the belief of St. Athanasius. 

This Creed is said to have been drawn up in 
the fourth century. “It obtained in France about 
4.p. 850, and was received in Spain and Germany 
about one hundred and eighty years later. We 
have clear proofs of its being sung alternately in 
the English churches in the tenth century. It 
was in common use in some parts of Italy in 960, 
and was received at Rome about a.p. 1014.” 

This creed is an authoritative formulary in the 
Catholic and Greek churches. It is retained in 
the Church of England, but the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches in the United States have rejected 
it. We here subjoin the Athanasian Creed : 

«“ Whoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ; which 
faith except every one do keep entire and invio- 
late, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
Now the Catholic faith is this—that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. For one is the person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is uncreated, the Son is un- 
created, and the Holy Ghost uncreated. The 
Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 
The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three 
Eternals, but one Eternal. As also they are not 
three Uncreated, nor three Incomprehensibles, 
but one Uncreated and one Incomprehensible. 
In like manner the Father is almighty, the Son 
almighty, and the Holy Ghost almighty. And 
yet there are not three Almighties, but one 
Almighty. So the Father is God, the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God. So likewise the 
Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, and the Holy 
Ghost is Lord. And yet there are not three 
Lords, but one Lord. For as we are compelled 
by the Christian truth to acknowledge every per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord, so we are 
forbidden by ‘the Catholic religion to say there 
are three Gods or three Lords. The Father is 
made of no one, neither created nor begotten. 
The Son is from the Father alone, not made, nor 
created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is from 
the Father and the Son, not made nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one 
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Father, not three Fathers, one Son, not three 
Sons, one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 
And in this Trinity there is nothing before or 
after, nothing greater or less, but the whole three 
persons are co-eternal to one another, and co- 
equal. So that in all things, as has been already 
said above, the Unity is to be worshiped in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity. He therefore 
that will be saved must think of the Trinity. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion that he also believe rightly the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now the right faith is, 
that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God is both God and Man. He 
is God of the substance of his Father, begotten 
before the world ; and he is man of the substance 
of his mother born in the world. Perfect God 
and perfeci Man, of a rational soul, and human 
flesh sub: isting. Equal to the Father according 
to his Cvdhead, and less than the Father accord- 
ing to sis Manhood. Who although he be both 
God and Man, yet he is not two, but one Christ. 
One, by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by the taking of the manhood unto God. 
One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but 
by unity of person. For as the rational soul and 
the flesh is one man, so God and Man is one 
Christ. Who suffered for our salvation, descended 
into hell, rose again the third day from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven ; he sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; thence he 
shall come to judge the living and dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their 
bodies, and shall give an account of their own 
works. And they that have done good shall go 
into life everlasting, and they that have done evil 
into everlasting fire. This is the Catholic faith, 
which except a man believe faithfully and stead- 
fastly, he can not be saved. Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

The Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
form the great catholic creeds of the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, Protestantism 
had to define and defend its position, and new 
creeds began to spring up which have been con- 
stantly multiplying to the present time, when we 
have some three hundred among Christians. 

The Church of Rome now rests its claim of in- 
fallibility upon the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, which was convened in 1545, and con- 
tinued through twenty-five successive sessions till 
the. year 1565. The Decrees of Trent are the 
present fixed authoritative symbol of the Papal 
Church. 

This, in brief, is a history of the creeds ac- 
knowledged by the Christian world. Less than 
a third of mankind have accepted either of these 
creeds. Accessions are constantly being made 
from the heathen by the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries. It must be many centuries, however, 
before the world can be Christianized by all the 
agencies now at work. 

Before the Christian era there were numerous 
creeds, each of which was representative of the 
stage of development to which its adherents had 
attained. This is also true of the heathen nations, 
and of the barbarous tribes of to-day. They all 
have their creeds, modes of worship, including 
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images and sacrifices. The sun, moon, and stars ; 
fire, water, wood, stone, serpents, bulls, birds, 
elephants, etc., are objects of worship. One 
cause of difference in our modes of worship is the 
difference in our education. There are but few 
who think for themselves, and even these few are 
biased by parental and other influences, over 
which they have no control. Hence we are 
Protestant, Catholic, or Pagan, according to our 
education or other cireumstances. We also 
become Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, Moravian, Uni- 
versalist, Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Come- 
Outers, Nonconformists, Non-Resistants, Perfec- 
tionists, Latter-Day-Saints, Spiritualists, Sweden- 
borgians, Shakers, Quakers, and so forth, accord- 
ingly as we are educated, 

We hope the time is past for blind bigots in 
Christian countries to martyr or put each other 
to death for Christ’s sake. Yet the heathen 
African king of Dahomey celebrates certain days 
even now, by putting to death a thousand subjects 
as a religious rite. Persecutions in a small way 
are common to all ignorant and narrow-minded 
sectarians. But intelligent Christians and intel- 
ligent Pagans are less inclined to go to war on 
account of unsettled doctrinal questions. A broad 
liberal spirit will pervade the world just in pro- 
portion as men come up out of the dominating 
propensities into the realm of reason and of 
charity. It should not be insisted on that we all 
think precisely alike, any more than that we look 
exactly alike. We are cast in different molds— 
some are tall, some are short; some have ten 
talents, others two; some are quick, some are 
slow ; some are bright, others are dull; some are 
credulous, others doubting; some are zealous, 
others apathetie ; some professed Christians are 
benevolent, others are selfish; some are cross, 
others are good-natured ; some are joyous, others 
gloomy. Why? Simply because we are differently 
educated and differently organized. There are no 
two peas exactly alike, much less human beings. 
Let us be charitable to those who are sincere and 
who try to do right, though we may look, think, 
and worship differently from our neighbor. God 
is judge and Father of us all. 
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HOW TO SERVE GOD. 


BY REV. FRANCIS J. COLLIER. 


Tur Almighty has claims upon us which we are 
bound to acknowledge and respect. He justly 
demands our most perfect obedience, our choicest 
offering, our warmest and most constant love. 
He expects us to know the relation in which we 
stand to Him, and to render that sincere service 
which is due to one so holy and so great. In 
honoring God, we honor ourselves; in our en- 
deavors to please him, we experienes the highest 
pleasure; our gifts to him are repaid, in double 
measure, with the richest blessings ; our devotion 
is met with a gracious and tender response. It 
is at our own peril that we neglect or refuse to 
adore Jehovah. 

Our duty is manifest. But what kind of service 
is acceptable to the Lord? Is it soul service? or 
body service? or the service of both body and 
soul? The old Gnostics and Manicheans ea- 





deavored to exclude the body from the service of 
the Most High, and to worship him with the soul 
only. They believed that all evil inheres in 
matter, and hence they abused the body by 
rigorous fasting, by exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold, by dwelling in damp caves or cheerless 
deserts, hoping thus to unfetter the soul, discover 
hidden truths, elevate reason, and reverence 
Deity. The heathen of India, China, Africa, and 
other lands likewise torture the body, but they 
do it for a different purpose; not designing by 
such means to reach a spiritual worship, for they 
feel sure of gaining the favor of their gods by an 
outward service which consists of nothing more 
than oblations, penance, and oft-repeated prayers. 
They worship with the body, and pay but little 
regard to the soul. In Christian countries, we 
find many who think that it is possible to serve 
two masters ; some, therefore, give their soul to 
God and their body to Mammon; and others give 
their body to God and their soul to Mammon. 
What, then, is the true practice? It is that in 
which the body and soul unite together in the 
service of the Lord. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
“Ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.”—1 Cor. vi. 20. David declares, “ The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.””—Psalms li. 17. And again, the Apostle 
says to the Romans, “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.” — 
Rom. xii. 1. 

The body and soul must be joined in the most 
intimate and loving union. They must act in 
perfect harmony. They should ever be disposed 
to move in the same direction. Their true course 
is not hellward but heavenward. Their energy 
should not be spent in the mere effort of holding 
together, but in making rapid advancement in the 
way of Christian life; rising higher and higher ; 

assing through clouds into the light of sanctify- 
ing truth ; putting off sin, and “ perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of the Lord.” 

A service of the body in which the soul feels 
no interest, is mean and hypocritical. Honor 
God with your lips while your heart is far from 
him, and you wil] be despised. “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.”’—John iv, 24. 

Aservice of the soul in which the body does 
not participate, is defective and unacceptable to 
God. When Moses stood before the burning bush, 
the angel of the Lord said to him, “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.”’ The body aids and 
gives expression to our feelings of devotion. 
Influenced and controlled by a regenerated soul, 
the body is an instrument by which much can be 
done for man’s happiness and God’s glory. 

Religion is a thing that must engage the whole 
man for the whole life. It can not be shut up 
either in the body or in the soul, for it belongs 
to both. It can not be confined to the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary. It must be with you on the 
week-day, at home and abroad, in every thought 
and feeling. in every plan and purpose, in every 
transaction of business, in the reading and writing 
of every page, in the utterance of every word, in 
the performance of every deed. 

Happy, yea thrice happy is the man whose 
heaven begins on earth, whose body is God’s 
temple, whose soul is God’s image, whose life is 
God's praise! 





OIL IN THE PULPIT. 


Tue Petroleum Journal publishes “ A Sermon 
on Oil; its Scriptural History, Significance, and 
Uses,” by Rev. E. W. Hutter. Mr. Hutter is a 
popular preacher, and evidently “up with the 
times.” That he knows how to improve passing 
events to the glory of God and the prosperity of 
the church, the following extract will clearly 
show: 

“Hear we not, as Peter did, a ‘voice from 
heaven, saying: “ What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thoucommon.’” Wine and milk continue 
to be derived by ancient methods from ancient 
sources. But oil, of a kind most valuable for use, 
is flowing from unexpected quarters. For thou- 
sands of years, it may be, in secret laboratories, 
the plastic hand of God has been compounding it 
for us. Only now it is being elicited, and that in 
incalculable abundance. Thus a new element of 
individual and aggregate wealth stands disclosed 
to our astonished gaze, at a juncture in our 
national history mosf opportune. To private and 
public enterprise a fresh stimulus is imparted. 
Now, oh, how wonderful oil is drawn from over- 
flowing wells, almost as copiously as water, and 
exported by the cargo to foreign lands, in ex- 
change for their commodities! Who so blind to 
the providence of this invisible Power, that sits 
enthroned in the heavens, as not to discern herein 
fresh proofs that ‘God has not dealt so with any 
nation?’ If pious Job could see what we see, 
with more earnestness than ever would he ask, 
‘Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this?’ Truly, now may 
we joyously and gratefully reiterate the utterance 
of the Psalmist: ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom bast thou made them all! the 
earth is full of thy riches.’ The hearts of our 
whole people, by these amazing discoveries, 
should be penetrated with emotions of profound- 
est gratitude to Him who has opened up to us 
these new sources of comfort and wealth! O 
that the inhabitants of our entire land might be 
brought to realize that ‘every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning!’ Ob, man! despisest thou the riches 
of God’s goodness, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance!’ Of these 
rich temporal benefits, directly or remotely, we 
are all partakers, and torpid and benumbed must 
be our sensibilities if they do not lead us to 
ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Monarch of the skies. Most gratifying is it, too, 
to find that in the midst. of abounding spiritual 
declension and pervading sordidness the Lord 
is yet raising up noble and true men who are not 
consuming these vast treasures on themselves, 
but are generously conducting immense portions 
of them into the channels of private and public 
benevolence—are emptying much of them into 
the lap of the church, to serve as a mighty anx- 
iliary in the spread of Christ’s everlasting Gospel, 
and aid in the erection of churches, and in the 
endowment of seminaries of learning, and in the 


amelioration of the condition of the suffering 
poor, and in the promotion of all the blessed 
works of mercy which the ascended Redeemer 
has committed to his followers.” 
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THEOLOGY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr, IL. P. Jay, of Shakopee, Minn., asks us the 
following questions : 

1. Is there any proof in nature or the Bible 
that all men are immortal ? 

2. Is not mind the result of organization—and 
if so, when you destroy the organization, do you 
not necessarily destroy the mind ? 

3. What is the so-called soul of man? and 
where is the proof that the body is not, in fact, 
the soul? 





ANSWER, 

1. The reply must necessarily be exceedingly 
imperfect, because these questions open up more 
than one very vast field of discussion, such as is 
far too great for a periodical, and such as great 
thiokers spend whole lives on. 

2. Before discussing such questions with mu- 
tual profit, there must be an understanding about 
the meaning of words used, so that before going 
where there may be a difference, the limits shall 
be fixed up to which there is a recognized agree- 
ment. 

3. By “ proof,” what does our friend mean? 
Proof may be ocular, as when we prove that a 











stone will fall, or a balloon rise, by letting go of | 


it. It may be mathematical, as when I demon- 
strate that 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts, or that the equare of 
the hy pothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides of thetriangle. Orit may be 
logical, such as beginning with a principle of 
grammar and arguing regularly to show the pro- 
priety of some form of speech, or in like manner 
to show what is right in some disputed question. 
Or it may be intuitional, as to show that there is 
a God—that there is a difference between right 
and wrong. Now, the proof in the present case 
can not be a visible demonstration such as si- 
It can not be more than a 
balance of arguments toward one side or the other. 
It can not be expected to shut up an opponent or 
close the discussion. 

4. “Is there proof in nature that all men are 
immortal ?” 

We premise that all men have souls, and that if 
any souls are immortal, all are. We do not here 
consider the theory that some human souls are 
immortal and others not, as there is (we think) 
no sufficient reason for establishing a difference. 

3y nature (for another definition is needed 
here), we mean whatever will furnish proof, ex- 
cepting revelation. And we answer— 

Yes. This very train of argument is else- 
where stated more fully than can be done here, 
under the following or substantially similar 
beads. 

First. Immortality is in itself desirable for 
man, which is a fair basis for a presumption in 
favor of it. For if it is desirable it is a motive, 
and no real motive for the life of man is false. 

Second. Man instinctively desires immortality, 
and no instinctive human desire is aimed at what 
does not exist ; such a state of things would be a 


lences an adversary. 


created falsehood. 

Third. The natare of man is fit for immortal- 
ity ; his thonghts and affections and sentiments 
are noble enodgh for such ao lot, and it is just to 
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believe that man’s destiny is adapted to his 
powers. Otherwise the universe would be an 
absurdity. 

Fourth. Man’s life, if ended with that of the 


| body, is so short, so trifling, so petty, so incom- 


plete, so unsatisfactory, that there is no conceiv- 
able adequate purpose of it which can be shown 
to be capable of fulfillment without immortality. 

Fifth. There are many unfortunate, or wasted, 
or abortive human lives, whose very existence is 
an absurdity and an injustice, unless some future 
life is to follow as compensation. 

Sixth. The distinctive part of man’s life is that 
of his soul, This is immaterial, and therefore can 
not be destroyed, and so must live forever. Even 
matter can not be annihilated; and much more 
mind (N. B. This answer takes for granted our 
reply below to another question.) 

Seventh. A symmetrical scheme of the universe 
leaves a place to be filled by immortal buman 


| souls, thus: 


1. Matter, without life. 

2. Vegetable life, without consciousness or in- 
stinct 

3. Animal life, with consciousness and in- 
stinct, but with little intellect, no morals, aod 
scarcely improvable. 

4. Man, with consciousness, instinct, morals, 
and infiuitely improvable. , 

5. A Supreme Being, already infinite. 

The extreme fitness of this attribute for a being 
not already infinite like a God, nor yet def- 
initely confined below a certain line like ani- 
mals, constitutes a strong presumption in favor 
of man’s possessing it. His life begins with un- 
distinguishable animal qualities ; its proper move- 
ment is of steady improvement as long as we can 
trace it, and it is fair to suppose that the improve- 
ment continues to infinity. 

Eighth. The human race, as a whole, every- 
where and always, have had and have a belief in 
immortality, whose distinctness and positiveness 
rises just as the race or people is more and more 
advanced in mental attainment. 

These arguments, as was before intimated, dg, 
not constitute an ocular, or mathematical, or syl- 
logistic proof of immortality, but they constitute 
(we believe) a decisive body of cumulative testi- 
mony in favor of it, and both justify a belief in it 
apart from revelation, and also decisively show, 
besides, that it is the advocates of the negative 
who must be held to make out their case. 

5. “Is there proof in the Bible that all men are 
immortal?” (We have to disjoin this question 
from that about nature.) 

Yes—that is, a fair and reasonable balance of 
argument for that doctrine. Such a conclusion, 
we think (not to attempt an exhaustive citation 
of passages), is sufficiently authorized by Christ’s 
silencing answer to the Sadducees—Mark xii. 
24-27—where he plainly asserts that Abrabam, 
Isaac, and Jacob were at that time alive; and by 
his promise that his followers shall have eternal 
life—Mark x. 30; and by his promise that those 
who injure his followers shall suffer everlasting 
punishment, while the righteous have life eternal 
—Matt. xxv. 46. 

The other passages on the subject are very 
numerous, We do not here go into the well- 





known controversy about the annihilation of the 
wicked, nor attempt to deal with the subtle de- 
tails about aionios and other single words. Our 
judgment is, we believe, a fair, common-sense 
conclusion upon the whole drift ard character as 
well as upon the particular doctrinal teachings of 
the New Testament. Tor all the really important 
doctrines of the New Testament can be well 
enough understood hy plain common sense. That 
book was meant to interest average people, not 
to afford raw material to be spun and twisted in 
the complicated machinery of logic or meta- 
physics. 

6. “Is not mind the result of organization, 
etc. ?” 

No. There is no reason whatever, so far as 
human knowledge can discern, why a monkey or 
a dog should not havea mind as good asa man’s, 
if it depends on organization. No reason can be 
given, indeed, why a cabbage should not have a 
mind. Asa matter of fact we know that man has 
a mind, and no other created being on earth that 
we know of has such a one. It will not do to 
say that his mind is the result of his organiza- 
tion, or that his organization is the result of his 
mind. They are both necessary to a man, but 
there is no fact to show that either of them 
causes the other. If either does, ¢hat must be 
proved. Until it is proved, sound thinking re- 
quires that we confine ourselves to what we 
know about it, without taking anything for 
granted. 

It is however true that the human body is the 
appointed ordinary machine for the mind to use 
in life, and that if we destroy the body, we lose 
the ordinary means of communicating with the 
mind that was in it. But this does not prove 
that that mind is destroyed. And furthermore, 
even ifthe mind were the result of organization, 
it does not follow that it must perish when the 
organization does. It is not a fact that effects 
must perish when their causes do, or that results 
disappear when the powers discontinue that pro- 
duced them. 

7. “* What is the so-called soul of man?” 

We do not know. Itis beyond the reach of 
our minds to know. No human being can tell. 
There have been many definitions, but they are 
none of them more than convenient forms of ex- 
pression. The soul can not he defined any more 
than light or electricity, which we say are * flu- 
ids.” Some things can be told about what they 
do or do not do, and that is all. So of the soul. 
We believe it to be an immaterial, immortal, in- 
telligent, morally responsible being. It differs 
from God by being imperfect and finite. It dif- 
fers from spirits by being embodied. It differs 
from the soul of animals by having inborn moral 
and religious faculties, which they have not at 
all—by having an intellect of greater perfection, 
and by being capable of indefinite improvement. 
It differs from vegetables by having conscious 
life ; and from lifeless matter by having organ- 
ized life. 

Thus we seek to fix limits and differences 
which may enable us to have some intelligent 
conception of the soul, and these might easily be 
thrown into one list, but they would not tell 
what the soul is. That question it is impossible 
to answer. 
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8. “Where is the proof that the body is not, in 
fact, the soul ?” 

Every man’s consciousness tells him that his 
soul is not his body. And this is equally true, 
whether we consider the soul a result of organ- 
ization or a real being, with independent life. 
But the proof can not be so given as to silence a 
denier, any more than the proof of life can. If 
a man insists upon it that we are dead. we can 
not prove our lifé so as to stop bis talking. All 
the answer that can be made to this class of ques- 
tions is an appeal to common-sense conscious- 
ness. Weare alive. We have bodies and souls. 
Such forms of speech are absolutely universal 
among men, because they represent absolutely uni- 
Yersal facts. The trouble begins when we seek the 
ultimate explanation of the facts. If aman insists 
that it is his body—his muscular fiber or some tissue 
or fluid—-which recognizes the wickedness of cheat- 
ing a helpless orphan, for instance, we reply, that 
our consciousness is different from his. But how 
we discern or feel the wickedness, or exactly 
what itis that does it, the human mind can not 
tell. Something does it. That something is felt 
to be other than the body. We don’t know what 
its essence is, but we call it a soul. If there 
were not a soul other than the body, there would 
have been no name for it. 
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HINTS TO SPEAEERS. 


In the United States, where every citizen is a 
sovereign, it is important that all young men be 
duly instructed in the art of public speaking. In 
a republic, all should be qualified, by education, 
to fill any civil office, from the lowest to the high- 
est—from path-master to president—to be school 
commissioner, justice of the peace, judge of a 
court, governor of a state, representative, mem- 
ber of congress, or chief magistrate of the United 
States. 

He may be called on, in the course of events, to 
fill either of these offices; and if trained to speak 
gracefully and effectively, it will be—like scholar- 
ship—a mark of distinction and preferment. 
Oratory. like music, is by many counted a special 
gift, and we grant there are instances where it 
seems to come by inheritance ; but, as a general 
rule, it must be acquired. A good teacher will 
so instruct a lad that be may speak a piece, read 
@ poem, or make a speech as well as be can learn 
to dance, go through the military drill, or “do” a 
“sum’’ in the arithmetic. 

No young man’s education should be neglected 
in this respect. It should form a part of his daily 
practice. Besides fitting him to speak in public, 
the practice of reading aloud and “ speaking 
pieces” would tend to expand his lungs, improve 
his voice, give him confidence, and make him 
“feel at home” before an audience. 

The best means for our young men—not in 
regular school training—to get practice, is in the 
debating clubs, the class meetings, temperance 
and other societies, where each performs a part. 
There is, to-day, many an eloquent divine who 
dates the commencement of his public career to 
his timid prayer-meeting confession, when he 
poured forth in disconnected sentences his grati- 





tude to God for sins forgiven. How often those 
simple words in the hymn— 
“ Speak, and let the worst be known, 
Speaking may relieve you,” 
have been said and sung, and how true they are 
in fact / 

In order to obtain an effective elocution, the 
following rules should be observed : 

1. The speaker should stand erect, and the head 
not bent upon the chest, that the muscular move- 
ments of the abdomen, chest, and throat may he 
free and unconstrained. 

2. The chest should be fully expanded by each 
inspiration at the commencement of every sen- 
tence. The disregard of this rule is a frequent 
cause of stammering. To fill the lungs and to 
hold out the breath to complete each sentence, 
the inspiration should be made through the nose. 
By this mode of inspiring through the nostrils, 
the mouth and throat are prevented from becom- 
ing dry, and the voice from becoming hoarse. 
@8. The patses should be long enough for each 
sentence to reach its destination before it is fol- 
lowed by another ; and, ceteris paribus, the slow- 
ness of the utterance should be in the ratio of the 
size of the room and the number of the audience. 

* Learn to speak slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

4, Every word, if not every syllable, and almost 
every letter, should be distinctly enunciated, that 
the attention of the auditory may not be diverted 
from the sense to catch the sound. By this two- 
fold effort on the part of the hearer, the attention 
soon grows weary, and he becomes listless, and 
then instruction or amusement ceases. 

5. The voice should be modulated to suit the 
thought, but on a key to be heard in the most dis- 
tant part of the house. The speaker should make 
it a point to address himself to those who sit 
farthest from him, then all may hear. 

Among the faults of extemporary speakers, 
lecturers, and preachers, rapidity of utterance is 
one of the most common. Deliberation gives 
time for the choice of words, and in consequence, 
the speech, the lecture, or sermon is more effect- 
ive, is less tedious to the hearers, and commands 
greater and longer attention. This rule requires 
self- possession, a perfect knowledge of the subject, 
and an earnest desire on the part of the speaker 
to enlighten and instruct his auditory. Rapidity 
of reference and quotation may excite astonish- 
ment, but it does not impart information, which 
should descend upon the mind as the dew from 
heaven. 

For further suggestions, see our “Hand-Book 
for Home Improvement.” 
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Tue Boston Cultivator gives a new use to which 
clothes-wringers, with rubber rollers, may be ap- 
plied. They make the best pea-sheller yet in- 
vented. The wringer is fixed as for ordinary 
use, with a box underneath to receive the peas, 
and a hopper behind the rollers to hold the full 
pods. One bushel can bes helled in an hour. 





Tue single State of Maine sent more men to 
put down the rebellion than Great Britain did to 
the allied army during the Russian war. 





Warntne@ aGainst SwWINDLERS aND Howpvcs.— 
Country people, many of whom are honest, 
but verdant, who regard others in the same light 
as that in which they view themselves, become 
the willing dupes of wicked men. Trapped and 
fleeced, they cry aloud, begging us to expose and 
punish the miscreants who change their names 
and “modus operandi” as often as detected. Be- 
ginning business in a small way, they advertise 
to send receipts to make the whiskers grow ; to 
prevent baldness ; to get rich; to win the affec- 
tions of the opposite sex; to cure stammeting ; 
to furnish gold waiches, worth “ever so much,” 
for “almost nothing ;” and books, pictures, etc., 
away down below cost! All these, with an end- 
less list of cure-alls, in the shape of utterly 
worthless nostrums. We can not enumerate all 
the swindling quacks, but will insert a single 
lottery letter sent by swindlers to country people. 


Orrice or T. B. & Co., Generar Lotrery Acrnts, Li- 
CENSED BY THE UnitEep States Government, COVINGTON, 
Kentucky.—Dear Sir: From what we can learn of pub- 
lic sentiment in your State, we are satisfied that there is 
among your People a strong prcjudice again-t dea'ing in 
Lott ries, and feeling that this want of Confidence can 
not be removed wntil some person draws a good Prize, 
who will make it known, we offer you the chance of a 
Handsome Prize in a Certificate of a Package of Sixteenths 
of Tickets in the Grand Havana Plan Lottery, Ciass 100, 
to be drawn (undcr the management of Biank & Co.) on 
the 28th day of Fevruary. 1865 (sec inclosed grand schemes. 
These Legal and well-known Lotierica are drawn by the 
Authority of the Legislature of Kentucky under the super- 
intendence of sworn aud responsibie Lottery Commission- 
ers. We mention this fact to convinee you that no decep- 
tion lies concealed under this communication, Now, as cur 
object is to increase our busicess among your citiz-ns by 
putting youin ee of a Ilandsome I’rize, we 
off-r you the above described Certificate with, however, this 
understanding, that after we send you the money it draws, 
you are toinform your frien:s and acquaintances that you 
have drawn a Prize at our Ofice. If you will do tha’, we 
will truly bind ourselves, thai if the certificate does not 
draw you net at least $6.000, we will snd you another 
Certificate in oue of our ever Lucky Extra Lotteries for 
nothing. You perceive that you now have an opportue 
nity t» acquire « Handsome Prize, that may never aguin 
present itself. Improve it before it is too late by sending 
your order immediately. As we shall have to pay the 
managers of the Lotteries for the Certificate, you must send 
$10 in your letter to us, toe Price of the Ceruficate. 

All prizes ¢rawn at our Agency are promptly paid at 
our Office in New York City, by draft or otherwise, as the 
purchaser may direct. Send us $10 by return mail, and 

ive us the name of your nearest Bank, so tyat there may 

¢ no delay in forwarding youa Draft as soon as the draw- 
i-g is over, To facilitate the prompt execution of our 
proposal, use the ivclosed envelope, and make your remit- 
tance to our office in New York. be careful to write ina 
plain band your Post-office, County, and State. Wafer or 
seal your letter so that 1 will not come open in the mails. 
Please consider this Letter strietly private and confi en- 
tial, and send your Order without delay. Very Sineerely, 

Tuomas Biank & Co. 


To the uninitiated this would seem to be a safe 
investmeut for only $10. But, however promis- 
ing it may appear to be, it is only a wicked de- 
ception. Here is another swindling advertise- 
ment: 


Gotp! Gotp!—Foll instructions in Ventriloquism, and 
how to win the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by 
mail to any person for Five Cents. Address, etc. 


The list might be extended indefinitely. We 
conclude our “ warniag” by advising readers of 
the Poreno.ocicaL JourNnaL to trust their money 
to those only whom they know personally, or by 
reputation, to be worthy of confidence. It may 
be stated, as a rule, that a// gamblers, lottery 
dealers—legal and illegal, for religious or secular 
purposes—patent medicine quacks, and the en- 
tire brood of gift enterprises, are “NOT TO BE 
TRUSTED.” 

me 


Tus women employed in the fancy shops of 
Paris have requested their masters to relieve 
them of the necessity of serving ia: the shops on 
Sunday. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC H. 





ISAAC H. STURGEON. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

We have here the indications of a snugly built, 
tough, and well-organized man. Though not 
large, he possesses a wiry constitution, and 
though of not great physical strength, he has 
great endurance and recuperative energy. With 
him there is no such thing as fail. Try, try again! 
Should he not succeed to-day, he does not give 
up, but is confident of success to-morrow. No 
cause will fail in bis hands for want of vigilance, 
care, and attention. He is one of the most flex- 
ible and enduring of men. We discover no ex- 
cesses—nothing in the extreme ; nor is he likely 
to become warped. There is an evenness and a 
harmonious blending of all the parts, which en- 
ables them to work together efficiently and with- 
out friction. 

This gentleman’s bodily organs seem to per- 
form their functions almost unconsciously to the 
mind. A dinner is eaten, digestion goes on, and 
is not thought of; so of the other organs and 
fanctions of body and brain; they are in right 
relations to each other, and each does its own 
work perfectly. There is no clashing, no monot- 
ony, no fretting, chafing, or friction. The bony 
structure is not large, but it is strong, well put 
together, and perfect in its filling up and finish. 
The features are clearly cut, well defined, and 
most expressive of character, The forehead is 
amply developed—more so, as seen in the photo- 
graph before us, than the engraved portrait rep- 
resents ; the ridge of the brows, including the 
region of the perceptive qualities, is prominent ; 
the nose conspicuous; the lips full ; the mouth 
large enough ; the jaws and chin strongly mark- 
el; and the dark, sparkling eyes, if not large, 
are well apart, and very expressive. 
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STURGEON, 





There is a natural crown to this head ; and the 
owner would exbibit dignity, manliness, self-pos- 
session, perseverance, presence of mind, and 
great politeness. There is also a broad, heavy 
base to the brain, and there should be warmth, 
energy, ardor, resolution, great propelling force, 
and immense executiveness, There is real power 
in such an organization, and yet its possessor is 
cool, calm, without bluster, and perfectly self- 
possessed and restrained ; but when the gates 
are hoisted, and the water let on, there must be 
action throughout —a buzzing and whizzing 
among all parts of the machinery ; then every 
wheel will be firm in its place, and every cog 
will do its work. 

With barely Cautiousness enongh to make him 
mindful of real danger; with sufficient Secretive- 
ness to give him an appreciation of policy, and 
with great natural sagacity, he would be guard- 
ed, and always on the alert. He is frank and 
free, and has that great natural intuition which 
enables him to read the motives of others at a 
glance. He knows his man the moment he ob- 
serves him ; and he also knows how to conform 
to circumstances, and adapt himself to others ; 
but with his high moral sentiments, especially 
his large Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence, he would be just, respectful, kind, 
and very liberal and devotional. It would be 
impossible for such a character to harbor malice 
or revenge, his higher nature compelling him to 
return good for evil. 

Socially, as a husband and father, he would be 
loving ; as a neighbor, he would be friendly and 
obliging ; while his intercourse with strangers 
would be marked by the most gentlemanly de- 
portment, for he is refined and tusteful, though 
not fastidious. He is fond of music, though he 
might not make it; but he wou'd never lose 
sight of the useful in admiring the beautiful in 





any branch of art. With an appetite unpervert- 
ed, he would live a temperate and very circum- 
spect life; and if under religious influences—a 
subject of grace—he would become a bright and 
shining light among men. If educated for the 
law he would excel, and take a high position in 
the profession ; if a physician or surgeon, there 
would be nothing to prevent the best success ; if 
learned in theology, he would be well qualified 
for the ministry, and would at least practice 
what he preached, cordially inviting his hearers 
to take an upward course, and to live a better 
life, rather than consigning them to hopeless per- 
dition ; but if they did not accept his invitation 


or heed his admonitions, he would leave them to 
their fate. As a business man, he would bq 


prompt, enterprising, far-seeing, vigilant, system- 
atic, painstaking, persevering, and almost always 
judicious. 

He would excel as a manager, superintendent, 
or guardian. He could fill the place of a foreign 
minister or consul, or become a financier, for he 
has intelligence, integrity, dignity, politeness, 
and decision, with strong, practical common 
sense, and the utmost fidelity to whatever trust 
may be confided to his care. He fs, all things 
considered, a very remarkable man, and pos- 
sesses far more character than would be accorded 
to him by a casual acquaintance. We condense 
from “ Appleton’s Railroad Guide” the following 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Isaac Hughes Sturgeon was born September 
10th, 1821, near Louisville, Ky. His father was 
a native of Pennsylvania, of Irish descent. His 
mother’s maiden name was Tyler, and she was of 
English descent. When Isaac was about a year 
old his father died, leaving the mother with three 
boys dependent upon her for support. Isaac re- 
ceived an ordinary English and Latin education, 
and in 1837 went into a wholesale mercantile 
house in Louisville, which he left in 1842 to write 
in the Louisville Chancery Court. He wrote for 
over two years in the office, when the confinement 
beginning to tell on his health, Mr. Clarke rec- 
ommended him to seek to be made a deputy- 
marshal of the court, which would give him out- 
door exercise, and might restore him. Mr. Wm. 
A. Cooke, the then marshal of the court, kindly 
appointed him his deputy, and he continued to 
act as such until the death of Mr. Cooke, when 
John A. Crittenden, a nephew of the Hon. John 
J. Crittenden, was appointed the marshal of the 
court, and Mr. Sturgeon was continued as deputy. 

In the year 1842 Mr. Sturgeon made a trip to 
St. Louis, and was so impressed with its future 
prospects and greatness, that he resolved to 
make it his future home as soon as favorable cir- 
cumstances should offer. This opportanity pre- 
sented itself in the winter of 1845 and ‘6. He 
and his brother Thomas purchased a saw-mill in 
St. Louis, and removed there. They operated 
the saw-mill about two years, and sold it out and 
engaged in real estate operations. 

In 1848 Isaac I]. Sturgeon was elected an al- 
derman of the city council of St. Louis, and con- 
tinned as such until 1852. Jn 1848 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State a director 
in the Bank of the State of Missouri, and served 
until 1852, when he resigned. At the election in 
August, 1852, he was elected to the State Senate, 
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running several hundred votes ahead of his ticket, 
and defeating his opponent by over 1,500 votes. 

Soon after his election to the State Senate, the 
Governor of the State convened the Legislature 
in extra session, to dispose of a grant of lands 
that had been made to the State to aid in build- 
ing the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and Pacific rail- 
ways. He was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banks and Corporations, and of Ways 
and Means. A question arose as to whether the 
lands for the Pacific road should be applied to 
build the southwest branch to the west border 
of the State, or to the main line to Kansas City. 
Mr. Sturgeon gave such influence as he could 
command for the southwest, and with other 
friends carried the lands for this route, which 
will ultimately secure its construction. 

While in the Legislature he was noted for his 
close attention to the interests of his constituents, 
and his energy and earnestness in whatever he 
favored. He was never behindband with his re- 
ports on any business, when the order of any 
business was reached. Nothing slept in his 
hands. It was disposed of in its turn, for or 
against, as the merits seemed to demand. 

He voted for the first aid that the State gave to 
start railways in the State, and aided to perfect 
the charter, and give two millions of State credit 
to the North Missouri Railway Company, of which 
company, in April, 1854, he became president, 
and of his connection with which we shall pres- 
ently speak. 

In March, 1853, and prior to the expiration of 
his term as State senator, he was appointed by 
President Pierce the assistant treasurer of the 
United States at St Louis, and resigned as State 
senator. He was reappointed by President Bu- 
chanan, in March, 1857, and comtinued to hold 
the office until his second term expired, in Mareh 
1861. 

In April, 1854, he was elected president of the 
North Missouri Railway Company ; re-elected in 
1855 and 1856. A political combination was form- 
ed, and defeated him for president in 1857. Af- 
ter the election was over he went to his opponent 
and told him to feel easy in his position, as he 
should not seek to overthrow him, but would aid 
him as far as he could. A year rolled off, and 
the election came on again on the first Monday 
of April, and Mr. Sturgeon was re-elected to the 
board, and he found hard work to get his friends 
to even keep his former opponent in the board. 
He was elected president; his opponent of the 
year before was at the time sick. Ie went to 
him and told him what had happened, and what 
he had promised. “ Now, sir,” said he, “I come 
to tell you that I will hold the place until you 
are well enough to discharge the duties, when I 
will resign, and J think I can have you re-elected 
president.” He carried out his pledge, and ina 
month resigned, and had his opponent elected 
president. They failing to agree in their views 
as to the policy to be pursued to promote the 
best interests of the company, at the next elec- 
tion a board of directors harmonizing with Mr. 
Sturgeon’s views were elected, and he was again 
elected president of the company ; but the Ton. 
Howell Cobb, the then Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, objecting to his holding the 
two positions of president of the railway and as- 








PORTRAIT OF JOHN BROUGH. 





sistant treasurer of the United States, he again 
resigned the presidency, remaining in the board 
until April, 1861, when he was superseded as as- 
sistant treasurer, and was again elected president 
of the company, which office he still retains. 

On the 16th of December, 1858, Mr. Sturgeon 
was married in St. Louis to Miss Ann Celeste Al- 
len, daughter of the late Beverley Allen, of that 
city, a distinguished lawyer. He has two sons, 
the eldest named Thomas Edward Sturgeon, after 
his two brothers and father and grandfather, and 
the youngest Beverley, after a brother of his wife, 
and her deceased father. 


-——+ > 
DEATH OF GOVERNOR BROUGH. 


Joun Broven, Governor of Ohio, died at Cleve- 
land on the 29th of August, 1865. He was born 
at Marietta, Ohio, in 1811, and has held many 
positions of power and trust in his native State, 
where his loss is deeply deplored. A sketch of 
his character, life, and services appeared in the 
JournaL for June, 1864, to which the reader is 
referred. He had been suffering many weeks 
from mortification in the foot, accompanied with 
carbuncle of the spine; and had undergone 
several operations, but to no purpose. He was a 
full-blooded man, with a tendency to excessive 
activity in the vital functions ; and we remarked 
in our delineation last summer, that “if be suffer 
from anything, it will be from too much blood, 
resulting in inflammation, gout, apoplexy, or 
some kindred disease.” 

—— 7s 

A Harp Heap,—An old gentleman was relating 
a story of one of your “half-horse, half-alliga- 
tor’ St, Lawrence boatmen. “ Heis a hard head,” 
said he, “ for he stood under an oak in a thunder 
storm, when the lightning struck the tree, and he 
dodged it seventeen times, when finding he could 
not dodge it any longer, he stood and took nine 
claps on his head, and never flinched.” 


Tue latest definition of love is—‘‘ A prodigal de- 
sire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman’s board.”’ 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.* 


Mr. Eprror—I notice, advertised in your col- 
umns, a work by the above-named writer, de- 
nominated “ Heaven and its Wonders, the World 
of Spirits, and Hell, from Things Seen and 
Heard.” . 

“A short synopsis of the life, and of some of the 
writings and claims of this, at least, remarkable 
man, will doubtless not be uninteresting to your 
many readers. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born at Stockholm, 
Sweden, January 29th, 1688 ; he graduated at the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden, at the age of 
twenty-two years; immediately after which he 
spent one year in England, and three years in 
France and Holland, studying mathematics, philo- 
sophy, astronomy, and mechanics. At the age of 
twenty-nine he was appointed, by Charles XII., 
king of Sweden, general assessor over the mines 
and metallic works of the nation ; he was enno- 
bled and took his seat in 1719. His writings on 
various scientific subjects, principally on the 
animal and mineral kingdoms, are said to amount 
to some thirty volumes, of 500 pages each ; some 
of which have been translated into English with- 
in the last thirty years, and are found to contain 
the germs of some of the discoveries which are 
supposed to have had a later origin. 

In the year 1745, not in the enthusiasm of youth 
it will be seen, but at the mature age of fifty-six 
years, he resigned his office of assessor, and 
declared that “he was called to a Roly office by 
the Lord himself, who opened his sight to view 
the spiritual world, and granted him the privilege 
of conversing with spirits and angels.” Te 
claims to have been guarded and specially per- 
mitted to see and converse with the inhabitants 
of heaven, the world of spirits and hell, face to 
face, with the same freedom that man converses 
with man in this world, for the long period of 
twenty-seven years ; and that this privilege was 
granted to him that he might reveal to the world 
the state of men after death. According to his 
teachings the spiritual world is not far distant 
from us, but we are in the midst of it, and all the 
manifestations of life in this world are but the 
elothing of spiritual forms. He agrees with St. 
Paul, that man has not only a natural body but 
also a spiritual body while in this world. 

The resurrection, he says, takes place at death ; 
and the character of the individual is not changed 
when he puts off his material body. Very few 
when they enter the spiritual world are fully 
prepared for either heaven or hell, but almost all 
tarry a longer or shorter period in the world of 
spirits, which is between heaven and hell; here 
the good and bad gradually separate ; the good 
go finally among those who love the Lord and 
their neighbors supremely, and in the utmost 
freedom live forever a life of usefulness. in 
obedience to the Divine commands; this is 
heaven. The evil, after death, finally go volun- 
tarily among those who love themselves and 
selfish things supremely ; and as those who ure 
governed by selfishness here, for their own good 
and the welfare of society, requiré to be restrain- 
ed by fear and punishments, they will require 





* Bee portrait of Swedenborg in our new work on 
* Physiognomy.” 
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the same in the next life when they do evil ; and 
when their characters are fully developed in 
societies by themselves, they constitute hell. 
Man’s ruling love at death governs his destiny. 
The Lord leaves men in freedom bere, and com- 
pels no one to be good, and the same is true here- 
after. Hell-fire is self-love. It is possible for 
man’s spiritual senses to be opened so that he 
can see and converse with the inhabitants of the 
spiritual world, but at the present day this is not 
desirable, for every man is associated with spirits 
of his own quality, like with like. 

All the inhabitants of heaven, he assures us, 
acknowledge but one God, and that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is that one God, and that when on 
earth be was God manifest in the flesh; and if our 
spiritual sight were opened, befure we could 
come into association with the angels of heaven, 
we must acknowledge the Lord and live a life in 
accordance with his commandments. As few at 
this day are in such doctrines and life, the spirits 
with whom we are associated are to a greater or 
less extent evil, and evil spirits deny the Lord ; 
and if we were to follow their suggestions, they 
would lead us from Him and His Holy Word or 
the Sacred Scriptures, which are the medium of 
conjunction between heaven and men on earth. 
Evil spirits will lie aod strive to deceive man in 
every possible way, and personate bis acquaint- 
ances who are dead. Ile says that they can put 
on everything from the memory of the man with 
whom they are conversing, so as to look, speak, 
and act like his dead friend. For the above and 
for many otber reasons which he gives, he advises 
men not to seek intercourse with spirits; and 
says that if we hear them speaking to us, we 
should not speak to them in return, for if we do, 
they will then know that they are with men in 
this world, which they would not otherwise 
know. 

But the great mission which Swedenborg 
claims to have been specially called to fulfill, was 
to reveal to man from the Lord the truths of a 
new dispensation, and the spiritual sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in fulfillment of the prophecies 
contained in the gospels and Revelation in regard 
to the Lord's second coming in the clouds of 
heaven—not of earth; the literal sense of the 
Bible being the clouds of heaven, as man receives 
through tbat sense spiritual light and heat, or the 
Divine truth and love, as he receives natural 
light and heat through the natural clouds. This 
world was created from the spiritual world, and 
in every iota it must correspond to that world as 
an effect corresponds to its cause. The Word 
of the Lord, he assures us, was written in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine of correspondences, 
and therefore it differs from the writings of men 
in possessing epirit and life, like all the works of 
God. A large gbare of his theological writings 
were devoted to an unfolding of the spiritual 
sense of the Bible, and to revealing the doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem, which he declares is now 
descending from God out of heaven. He was 
not permitted to receive anythigg of the spiritual 
sense of the Word, or of the doctrines of the new 
dispensation, from any spirit or angel, but from 
the Lord alone while reading the Word. 

Lie professes to have witnessed, in the spiritual 





world, in the year 1757, the last judgment pre- 
dicted in the gospels and the book of Revelation, 
and he expressed the opinion that, as a conse- 
quence of that judgment, men would thereafter be 
in a greater state of freedom on religious subjects 
than before that event, and that a new age of 
progress to the inhabitants of our world was 
inaugurated by it—in fact, that all things were to 
be made new, both in the scientific and religious 
planes of our being. 

When asked why, from a philosopher, he was 
chosen to this office, he replied, “To the end 
that the spiritual knowledge which is revealed 
at this day might be reasonably learned and 
naturally understood ; because spiritual truths 
answer unto natural ones, inasmuch as these 
otiginate and flow from them, and serve as a 
foundation for the former. 

In response to a Swedish clergyman, who 
visited him a short time before his death, and 
intimated that, as he was about to die, he should 
recant what he had written that was not true, he 
exclaimed: “ As true as you see me before you, 
so true is everything that I have written, and I 
could have said more had I been permitted. 
When you come iato eternity, you will see all 
things as [ have stated and described them.” 

Swedenborg made no effurt to make proselytes 
or to found a sect. Te expressed the opinion 
that the doctrines revealed through him would 
first be acknowledged by the clergy, and by them 
be promulgated to the people. That the light of 
the new day to our race would gradually shine 
from the east even unto the west, until all men 
shall see eye to eye, u...il there shall be but one 
God, and his name one in all the earth. J. BE. 

[We are much obliged to our distinguished 
correspondent for his lucid statement of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines, which will no doubt be new to 
many of our readers. The large, intelligent, and 
respectable body of men who accept the teach- 
ings of the great seer—numbering at present 
so many thousands in Europe and America, are 
steadily increasing, both in and out of the estab- 
lished churches. It is believed that many of the 
leading clergymen of the Church of England, and 
of other denominations, entertain, to a greater or 
Being com- 
paratively new, the world has not yet examined 
these doctrines, or passed judgment on them. 

We should cheerfully open our eyes to the light, 
let it come from what source it may. The truth is 
what honest men seek, and they will give ear to 
it. The Scriptures teach that man is a spirit.* 
Examine all things, and hold fast the good.] 


less extent, Swedenborcian views. 


> ot 3 


To Grumeters.—Do not anxiously expect what 
is not yet come; do not vainly regret what is al- 
ready past. 

Wuat is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and a cabinet-maker? One sells tea-sets, 
and the other settees. 








If we live in the sprit, let us also walk in the spirit. 
—Cal. v.25. Tle shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. —Psa. xci. 11. Ifa man die, 
ehall hel ve again? All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come.—/o> xiv. 14. A spirit 
pa+scth befure my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; I 
stood eti'l, but I could not discern the form theroof.—Jo% 
iv. 15, 16. © thou of little faith, wherefore divst thou 
doubt ’—J/ati. xiv. 31. 





~~ 


Communications. 





IN TROUBLE. 


Mr. Eprror: I am in trouble. I always was, 
always expect to be, unless you, or some other 
kind-hearted man, will tell me how to get out. 
Ilaving often noticed how patiently, and, withal, 
how wisely, you answer correspondents, I am 
disposed to ask your advice. I am afraid, how- 
ever, you won’t succeed in making much out of 
me. Jcan’t, and I’ve been trying these twenty 
years. The trouble is—well, it’s hard telling 
what, but it’s bad enough, I assure you. I sup- 
pose before you can prescribe, you must know 
about the disease. It’s hard to compel a fellow 
to make such an exhibit of himself; but if I must, 
I must. 

So, then, the fact is, I wasn’t put together right. 
The material is well enough—each part well 
enough of itself, but the parts “don’t jibe.” I 
wasn’t made according to pattern ; the joints are 
bad; there are too many corners sticking out, 
too many ridges and angularities. I don’t fit 
anywhere ; if the hole is round, I am sure to be 
square ; and if it’s square, then I am three-cor- 
nered, and so it goes. Or if, by some remarkable 
streak of good luck, I do chance to get into some 
snug little hole, Iam certain to fetch out at the 
little end. And then these same sharp corners 
are forever running into somebody and making a 
muss, or else somebody runs into me, cracking 
and breaking them off most wofully. Why, I am 
black and blue, and sore all over from these con- 
tinued raps. One would think I might get round- 
ed off into some kind of shape after awhile ; but 
I don’t. 

I haven't any particular phrenological devel- 
opment that I know of. Bumps enough, though, 
ridges and projections and depressions — the 
deuce is, too many of these depressions! Phre- 
nologists call me an oddity, a lusus nature, a 
(Humph! don’t believe in Phrenology, any- 
how!) The girls say I am ‘a regular nuisance.” 
As to physiognomy, I can’t exactly eay. Ive a 
nose, though, to be proud of, a regular asinine— 
no, not that—aquiline—no, what the plague is 
the word ?—well, a regular snorter! It would 
have made my fortune with the first Napoleon. 
I would send you my portrait if I dared, but I 
know you'd print it, with all sorts of irreverent 
remarks, and that would be the death of me. 
For you must also know that I am an exceedingly 
modest man! I blush at the name of my grand- 
father ; I always go the other way when I am 
like to meet anybody ; I tremble, and stammer, 
and sweat in company ; I faint, collapse, evapo- 
rate, if I have occasion to speak in public. Ah, 
who can paint the agonies of a bashful man! 
This very modesty is the death of all my hopes of 
success. Where there is anything for me to do, I 
do it; but where all have equal rights, I haven’t 
the boldness to push in with the rest. So when- 
ever there isa peculiarly juicy and luscious peach, 
somebody always steps up and takes itywhile I 
am tremblingly reaching out my hand. 

I get along best with elderly ladies. Good old 
souls! they seem to pity me. “Such a nice 
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young man!” they say. “80 excellent, so talent- 
ed—ii’sa pity he’sso odd and diffident!” But the 
young ladies! Ab, me! I admire, and love, 
and adore, and all that ; but set me down to talk 
with one, and in half a mioute I don’t know 
myself from an Cgyptian mummy. I once tried 
to make some little advances to one whom I was 
well acquainted with. (For I am fond of domes- 
tic life, and thought a home of my own would 
be so nice!) Icalled on her. She chatted and 
smiled. I felt encouraged, and essayed a few 
soft words that I had prepared, and —— The 
very thought overcomes me now! I must stop! 
Mr. Editor, can you do anything for me? 
Afflictedly, 3. A. M. 


Remarxs.—-We have somewhere seen a piece 
of poetry made up of beautifal and familiar lines 
from all the best poets, but unfortunately searce- 
ly any two lines happen to coale-ce or treat on 
Men- 
tally, our correspondent reems to be made upon 
that pattern. 
made up of features gathered up, not at random, 
but selected expressly from a'l*the extremes pos- 
sible to features human and oddly fixed together 
with jist enough of face to hold them in position 


subjects so nearly related as to jibe at all. 


We have seen faces apparently 


—and such a face as the whole thing made! and 
when it tried to laugh, half of it was distorted to 
the crying attitudes ; and when that half essayed 
a smile, it pulled thg other half into a grin so 
sad'y comical and so grotesque as to puzzle the 
beholder. When the face undertook to talk, the 
expressions were queer and coutradictory in the 
extreme. We once knew an aged couple, man 
and wife, who had two voices each. The man 
used to * talk in meeting,” and -the first time we 
heard him, we thought some roguish boy in a 
neighboring pew was mocking him. [lis nomi- 
nal voice was a coarse, rattling bass ; his echo, or 
subsidiary voice, was a falset'o squeak, which said 
the same things as the voice substratum. Now, 
whether his good wife had learned this double 
voice by imitation, or had adopted it from sym- 
pathy, it is certain that her voice was double, 
and about as near like that of her husband as it 
well could be. A lady friend of ours, and our 
*« Betsey Ann,” called one day on this woman, 
and hearing her voice sometimes with an echo, 
and sometimes alternate between common-talk 
and crying-talk, our friends, in sympathy, com- 
menced to cry too, not having been able to de- 
cipher the subject and its mode of utterance suf- 
ficiently to know its import. The old lady was 
evidently in earnest, and apparertly telling some 
sad tale. At one breath she cried her words, at 
the next she commanded a sadly cracked voice, 
but a voice just above the weeping point. When 
the geodman came in to join the party at tea, and 
he with his basso-falsetto voice joined in in conver- 
sation with his wife’s half-cry, half laugh veice, 
our friends found in the odd sounds abundant oc- 
casion to be amused, and they laughed heartily 
at everything that was said as if it were funny. 
In the course of time, however, they learned to 
understand the queer couple well enough to com- 
prehend that they were talking about the loss of 
a son of theirs. Thus they had ignorantly and 
innocently been laughing about something not 





funny at all—except, perhaps, in the way it was 
uttered. It was the manner, not the matter, that 
was laughable. 

Let our friend take courage. 
qneerly made up as he. 
not mitigation. Something must be done with 
odds and ends. Our friend seems to be a rebash 
of all the three-cornered pieces of mind and body, 
and it were perlaps well that they all be put in 
one parcel. It may be hard for the parcel, but 
isn’t it better for the rest of us? We reckon it 
is. Therefore, friend, for the public good, con- 
sent to be eccentric and odd. You may yet be 
made even if you can find some one whose eccen- 
tricities wili supplement your own. Oild halves 
of shears are made useful, and as happy as shears 
can be, by being mated. 


Others are as 
Bat multiplication is 


——— <> oe —____ 


A LECTURER’S OPINION. 


A LITERARY gentleman and lecturer from Eng- 
land, now residing in Canada, writes as follows: 

Mr. Eptror—Having taken your excellent pe- 
riodical for several years, Iam in duty bound to 
say that no family, no lecturer, no gentleman can 
do without it, fo do wll. I have written two ar- 
ticles to your paper on Psychology as a duty, con- 
tradicting false dectrines or doubts manifested 


by some of your correspondents who are very ° 


clever on the wrong path, and who could be 
equally clever on the right path if possessed of 
the will to be so. T look upon Psychology as 
upon the metaphysics of Phrenology ; and both 
are linked together—one the spiritual and the 
other the animal, comprehending all the animal 
vital phenomena of our lower nature ; yet in man 
so wedded, that to separate them would be to 
mar the plan of compound existence: they must 
be taken in, as a compound inseparable study ; 
while Physiology may be also introduced as an 
ancilla to the proofs of means to ends, and the 
existence of the Destener of the grand design. 
There is no building without an architect, and no 
plan witout a planner. 

There are gratifications for the propensities ; 
and if so, there are also gratifications for the 
spiritual sentiments of man. 

The objects of appetites are before us—unde- 
niable fucts—created for a purpsse—and so are 
the objects of the moral sentiments; and they 
were also created, or bestowed, or imparted with 
a purpose. 

Those who are hungry, believe that the objects 
to appease their hunger exist; and those who 
thirst, believe that the object exists to slake it. 
Those who have the moral sentiments large, be- 
lieve in heaven and immortality. Nothing was 
created without an object for the thing’s gratifi- 
cation. 

The hungry man and the lascivious man know 
their objects and possess faith in their existence, 
but it does not damn the doctrine of immortality 
in angelic form if they have not the medium by 
which it can be felt, heard, and seen. The ani- 
mal man is to be pitied ; he may be intellectual, 
too, yet lacking the third story; lacking the 
moral sentiments—being idiotic or blind—he ean 
not believe, because he can neither hear, feel, 
nor see the grandeur, the beauty, or the reality 
of spiritual existence ! 

“ True, tis pity— 
Pity ‘tis, "tis wue.” 
By trying, he may develop something of a better 








nature. Te can improve. A French author 


makes a beautifal remark: 

“ L’immortaliié est la gloire de homme; sans 
Vimmortalité, il n’est plus qu’un étre iasignifi- 
cant !” 

Man’s crowning glory is his immortality, and 
truly he is (without it) 4 mere animal—an insig- 
nificant creature ! 

Dad natures are evolved from bad marriages. 
Ihave no time to write--I wish I had, I should 
write more often. PF. 


ee ge 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A Goop Sister.—I am the eldest of nine chil- 
dren. and feeling that I owe much of my present 
knowledge and happiness to Phrenology, I being 
very desirous that my two younger sisters and 
brother should steer their barks aright, I have 
induced them to send for the Jovrnat, and also 
to send their likenesses, to learn what avocation 
would be most suitable for them to follow. Had 
it not been for Phrenology, I might this day have 
been groping my way in the dark, dissatisfied 
with myself and all around me. 

Please say to that sister who married a man 
without a home, and whose husband has been in 
the army, that six ycars ago I married a man 
without a home, who has also been in the service 
of his country. We have now a neat, happy 
home—one of the prettiest little places she ever 
saw, With 120 acres of land. Therefore I would 
say to all the young ladies, marry a man who has a 
HEAD (fo MAKE and take care of a home. MRS. 8. W. 

A Mrnister’s Oprstoy.—Though differing from 
somewhat of its teachings occasionally, being a 
minister of Ohio M. E. Church, I can but regard 
it as a very valuable publication, a well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the formation of the purest relig- 
ious faith, an abiding friend to pure and deep 
thought. And I count myself as a life-long sub- 
scriber. REV. B. OI. 

Tnovcnt He Wovrp Try Ir.—I sent for the 
January number of your Journat to see what 
kind of a paper it was, and how I would like it. 
I liked it so well that I have taken every number 
since. I would not miss knowing what it has 
taught me about mysclf for a dozen times the 
price of it. Every one—young folks especially— 
should have it. Keep on as you have started. 

WM. MclL. 

Youna Motners.—I have read your Journan 
with much interest since January, and I regret 
that I had not previously become acquainted 
with its teachings. I prize its instructions in 
Physiology as well as Phrenology. How essen- 
tial it is that young mothers, upon whom such 
sacred responsibilities rest, should understand 
more of the structure of their own bodies! Ex- 
perience teaches something of the laws of life 
and health, but oftentimes when too late. 

mms. E. 8. M. 

Tne Porenorocicat Socrety.—I find on perus- 
ing your Jovgnat that you have formed a Phre- 
nological Society. I believe it will be one of the 
best scientific societies in America® and will do a 
vast amount of good ; and hope some day to be 
able to cast a mite into the treasury to help 
along so good a cause. WORKING WOMAN. 

A Travetixa Compantoy.—I would not do 
without the Journat for five or ten dollars per 
year. In my journeyings I always have in my 
pockets a Journat to read during the snatches of 
tirse. I wish a hearty God-speed to the Jour- 
NAL, and I subscribe myself one of its very warm- 
est friends. DOCTOR B. ¥. B. 
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**WHAT THEY SAY.’** 





Tue ghost of Mrs. Grundy “ makes 
cowards of us all.” Our standard of ex- 
cellence is not above “ what will people 
say.” We are the servants of other peo- 
ple’s eyes and ears, and we dress, talk, 
sing, perform, and walk for approving 
If praised 
even by a flatterer—no matter for what 
—our vanity induces us to take off our 
hat and make a fashionable bow in ac- 
knowledgment for the undeserved com- 
pliment. The love of praise is inherent. 
The foolish fear of failure and of criti- 
cism keeps thousands in lifelong obscur- 


smiles and pleasing words. 


ity, playing second to inferiors, and pre- 
vents many noble intellects from going 
forward, assuming responsibilities, and 
doing their simple duty in the world of 
work and growth in grace. 

It is well to have a regard for appear- 
ances. We are commanded to “ avoid” 
not only the evil, but even “ the appear- 
ance of evil.” The child looks to its pa- 
rent for example, direction, and guidance; 
and the youth, to the teacher; while the 
teacher, the preacher, and the ruler pro- 
fess to look for the same purpose to rev- 
elation and to God. This should be the 
standard for all men. With us, the ques- 
tion should be, not “what will the peo- 
ple say ?” but how will Z7Ze regard it? 
As between ourselves and Heaven, is it 
best? is it right? The unperverted 
judgment of every man assures him that 
it is his privilege and his duty to wor- 
ship God and to live a holy life. Yet 
how many, from the fear of man, hesi- 
tate about taking up the cross, and so 
remain without the pale of religious in- 
fluences, and lead lives not quickened by 
the Holy Spirit, and not in accordance 
with his Ilis teachings and His require- 





ments. Such men are governed by the 
lower power, and are slaves to bad asso- 
ciations and to mere human opinion—to 
Approbativeness instead of Conscien- 
tiousness. This criticism applies rather 
to younger persons than to the aged. 
Such questions as the following are cur- 
rent: “ What did he say?” “Did he 
seem pleased?” ‘How did I appear ?” 
“Ts my dress becoming?” “ Were my 
waterfall, my birds, my jewels, or the 
serpents in my hair according to the 
fashion ?” Oh, yes,” says the flatterer ; 
“vou were the observed of all observ- 
ers. All eyes were upon you. Every 
one remarked, ‘ How angelic! how al- 
most divine!?” Vain, silly, and godless 
men and women feed on such husks till 
their mental appetites become thoroughly 
perverted. Then, later in life, when the 
surface or skin-deep beauty fades away, 


.and the flatterer becomes less prodigal of 


his cheap compliments, the poor thing 
feels neglected, and complains that he or 
she “has not a friend on earth.” Even 
the dog seems to have less respect for 
the soulless victim of a foolish flatterer. 
These are the faithless, selfish creatures 
who, doubting the goodness of God, 
finally pronounce “ life a failure.” They 
have sought to adorn the person instead 
of the spirit; to attract attention to 
themselves rather than to do good; to 
shine in “ borrowed plumes” rather than 
in the light of His glory. Verily they 
have their reward. 

Another class, on a higher plane, not 
less scrupulous to avoid every impro- 
priety, have been governed by very dif- 
ferent motives. They expected to incur 
the scoffs of the worldly and the wicked 
when in the line of duty ; but conscious 
of being guided by His spirit, and hay- 
ing that rectitude of purpose which for- 
tifies, there is no hesitation, no backslid- 
ing, no lukewarmness, no half-way work, 
no fear of Mrs. Grundy or the scoffers, 
but a full and complete consecration to 
do His will in any and in every sphere 
to which circumstances may call. 

Now, under this Divine order of 
things, the work of progress and im- 
provement begins on a correct basis, a 
foundation as firm as the everlasting 
hills, and the tendency of every step is 
upward. All the faculties, and all the 
functions of soul and body, act in ac- 
cordance with the will of Him who cre- 





ated us, and we become one with Him, 
peaceful, trusting, joyous, and happy. 
Do others remark and smile at our rigid 
adherence to principle? Do they com- 
miserate us because we deny ourselves 
the cheap “luxuries” of ephemeral dis- 
play and occasional dissipation? Do 
they wonder at our “self-denial?” Si- 
lently, and in their very inmost souls, 
they respect us the more for these very 
things, and promise themselves that they, 
too, will, at some future time, adopt the 
same mode of life. Selfish love of dis- 
play—perverted or unregenerated Ap- 
probativeness—brings untold misery into 
the world. Numerous defalcations, for- 
geries, desertions, elopements, infanti- 
cides, suicides, and murders may be 
traced directly to this. 

Reader, life is short; your time on 
earth is limited.. Your accountability is 
Jirst to your God, rather than to the 
eyes and ears of men and women. See 
to it that you have His approval rather 
than theirs, and it matters not “ what 
Mrs. Grundy says.” 


oe 


BRAIN AND MIND. 





A tertrer from W. C. Irwin, some time ago re- 
ceived, contains, among other things, the follow- 
ing question : 

‘*Where is the proof for the statement, folio. 
167 of A. P. J., 1865, that the brain is the organ 
of the mind—that is, a material machine which 
the mind uses?’’ 

We did not in the place cited profess to furnish 
that proof, but specified to the contrary, holding 
the fact as commonly and correctly admitted. 
But we are happy to answer Mr. Irwin as well as 
time and space permit. 

By “‘ proof’ we do not mean a mathematical 
demonstration, but a showing that will convince 
a mind of average fairness and intelligence. On 
this principle, we say that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, or the material machine which the 
roind uses, because, 

1. There is an invariable connection between 
brain and mind (natural and healthy brain and 
mind are meant). There is always mental mani- 
festation where there is brain, unless exceptional 
circumstances prevent. 

2. On the other hand, there is never any men- 
tal manifestation without brain; while there 
may be not only without arms, legs, but even 
without eyesight, or hearing, taste, or smell—as 
in the case of Laura Bridgman, who had but one 
sense (touch) left out of the five. And the like 
is true about injuries. Injuries to the brain often 
extinguish manifestations of mind, while this is 
not the case from injuries to any other part, ex- 
cept as they tend to destroy all life together. 

8. Minds vary and brains vary as the minds do 
that use them, which is a chief doctrine of Phre- 
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nology. Now it is reasonable to suppose that 
the brain, which changes as the mind does, while 
no other part does so, is the special machine which 
the brain uses. The stomach is found to be the 
organ for digestion in a similar way. 

4. It is believed that itcan not be shown that 
there is anything for the brain to do except to 
serve as the machine for mental manifestations ; 
so that if it is not that, it is a useless lump. 

5. Conversely, it can be shown that all the 
other parts of the frame are for other purposes ; 
so that there is no material machine for the 
mind if the brain be not such. 

This proof might be piled up by many conver- 
gent particulars, but these arguments are suffi- 
cient. 

Will our correspondent excuse us for pointing 
out a pbrase which indicates rather inaccurate 
thought? He says it (the brain) ‘‘confers an 
immortal spirit upon every animal that has 
brain.” Now, 1. It will not do to assume that ani- 
mals have immortal spirits. And, 2. It is inac- 
curate to say that brain ‘‘ confers’’ or gives an im- 
mortal spirit. Brain is mere matter, and can not 
give a spirit any more than skull can. 

We do not make this criticism otherwise than 
in kindness. Mr. Irwin is evidently a thought- 
ful person, and a fair comment will doubtless be 
welcome rather than otherwise to him. And be- 
sides, the phrase criticised ig go obscure, that we 
are justified in doubting whether we have an- 
swered the thorghts that Mr. Irwin had in his 
mind on the main subject. 

We are always glad to hear from him or any 
other right-minded man or woman. 


oe 
THE CHOLERA. 


Ovr European exchanges are full of startling 
accounts of the ravages and steady westward 
progress of this fell destroyer—the worst of bu- 
man scourges. Commencing in the East, it is 
working westward. In China, Russia, Turkey, 
Prussia, etc., it has swept—is sweeping—off thou- 
sands daily. 

According to its common course, the epidemic 
will soon reach western Europe, and sweep 
thence over the German States, Belgium, France, 
and Great Britain, from whence it will be 
brought to America. Intercourse between the 
United States and Europe is now so regular and 
so frequent—it is almost like a daily line—by 
one or more of the numerous steamers, that it 
will be impossible—no matter how carefully the 
quarantine regulations be observed—to keep it 
out. We who speak the same language in the 
Old and New countries are so mixed up by trade, 
commerce, literature, etc., that our interests are 
daily becoming more and more inseparable. An 
affliction there becomes an affliction here. An 
affliction here—the rebellion, for example — 
causes untold suffering by starvation there. But 
an epidemic like the cholera, which baffles al/ 
medical skill, spreads like wildfire along the 
water-courses, railways, and other thoroughfares. 
Then what is to be done to avert this threatened 
pestilence ? 

This: Trust in God, and do our duty. But 
what is our duty? To obey the laws of our 








being. What are those laws? They are these: 
“TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS,” good food, pure 
air, regular bodily exercises, plenty of sleep, a 
clean skin, good digestion, a clear censcience, 
and good-will to man. 

If you feed on garbage, drink slops, swill-milk, 
alcoholic liquors, medicinal bitters, chew, smoke, 
or snuff tobacco, lie around nights on the wharfs, 
breathe the odors from dirty streets, dirty sew- 
ers, bone-boiling establishments, filthy cellars, 
unclean stables, pig-pens, slaughter yards, water- 
closets, and other pestilential places; or if you 
“‘abuse yourselves” by any excess, you are in 
danger, and will be an easy subject for attack. 

If you are a wicked transgressor, a doubting 
skeptic, a timid coward, you are in danger. 

An Anecpote.— When lecturing in New Orleans, 
several years ago, we visited the hospitals, asy- 
lums, schools, and other public places, kept so 
nice and clean by the Sisters of Mercy. We re- 
marked to a warden, that we should not fear the 
cholera here; when he replied, “There was 
never a case known to occur within these walls. 
Here, the prisoners have regular rations dealt 
out to them. They get no alcoholic liquors ; 
commit no excesees ; retire early, and escape the 
cholera. If a young man residing here can not 
regulate his appetite, and feels in danger of the 
disease, let him commit a crime meriting impris- 
onment, and he will be shut up during the prev- 
alence of the plague, and he will be quite safe.” 

Farru vs. Fear.—Two ladies in New Orleans, 
from the North, were attacked at the same time 
and in the same Wy. The one overcome by fear 
gave up in despair, lamenting the absence of hus- 
band, children, and friends, exclaiming, “Oh, I 
shall die! I know I shall die! The other, with 
faith, calmness, self-possession, and trust in Prov- 
idence, remarked that she, too, felt quite alone, 
away from home and family ; ‘‘ but if it be the 
will of God that I should go hence, I hope I may 
be resigned.” 

We inquired of the landlady if she considered 
these cases dangerous. She promptly replied, 
“ That one, with so much fear, will die ; and the 
other will recover.’”’ Surprised at this confident an- 
swer, we interposed, “‘ they were both well but an 
hour ago, and that one—the first—seemed to have 
the best constitution—why may she not recover ?”’ 
Her answer was: “ Did you not hear her say, ‘I 
know I shall die?’” Sure enough she did. The 
other cast herself, as it were, into the keeping of 
Him who can save, and with the spirit of perfect 
resignation let nature take its course. She re- 
covered, and is a living witness to-day in favor 
of the power of Farra. 

Those who live in the mountains, or in the 
country, away from the dissipations of city life, 
and breathe the pure air, escape the cholera. 
So do the more cleanly and temperate citizens. 
The cholera attacks first those who are the most 


fit, those whose blood has been rendered impure 
by improper living; while those best fortified, 
such as we have described, are exempt, and es- 
cape. With clean streets—nuisances removed— 
pure air, good food, and proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, we may hope to escape, or at least to be 
touched lightly, by the cholera, which will, no 
doubt, pay us a visit early next spring or sum- 
mer. Let us be fortified with health, and ready 
for it. 





~~~ 


TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGH™. 


CovraGz, brother! do not stumble, 
Though the path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 
Trust in God, and do the right, 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 

Foot it bravely—strong or weary, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


—————s ee oe 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


“An old Republican” quotes from a former 
number, “ Is not our Government based on equal 
rights ?” inquires if the people of any one of the 
Southern States are controlled by any power, in 
any degree, in respect to the right of fixing the 
status of their inhabitants as respects age, color, 
sex, education, etc., where are their equal rights, 
or how much democracy do they enjoy? 

We do not propose to go into an elaborate 
discussion on this question, but merely suggest to 
our correspondent that we never expect to see 
what is really equal rights anywhere, until the 
millennium. There is no place this side of heav- 
en where there are or can be equal rights, and 
even there, according to some theologists, there 
are governors and governed. 

Our Declaration of Independence in asserting 
that all men are born equal, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, can scarcely be con- 
strued to mean that in any government or society 
there should not be rights surrendered in ex- 
change for benefits received. A Frenchman, Ger- 
man, or Irishman may be equal in the meaning 
of the Declaration to a native-born American, 
but they never can become equal to him politi- 
cally, as under our Constitution they are not eli- 
gible to the office of President. We might reply 
to our correspondent by asking him whether it 
would be equal rights to have laws in any State 
prohibiting its inhabitants, of whatever age, sex, 
or color, from the enjoyments of any of the po- 
litical or social privileges conferred upon them 
in any other State? Yet there are scarcely two 
States in the Union that have not different laws. 


Give us equal and just laws protecting al/ in - 


the inalienable rights particularized in the Dec- 
laration, namely, Life, Liwerry, and THE PUR- 
SUIT OF HAPPINESS, and we will be willing to 
let rights as to minor things take chance among 
the vexed questions of all times. 

Judging from the tone of his letter, our corre- 
spondent would object, most strenuously to allow- 
ing the whole people of any Southern State to 
unite in forming their new constitutions, and ev- 
idently means State when he says people ; for in 
conclusion he says, “If the U. 8., by reason of 
her strength, controls her [? the State] in this re- 
spect,” etc. Much discussion would be saved if 
all would remember thatgthe people make the 
States, and without them it has no status. The 
people, not the States, framed the Constitution, 
and the people of the Union will see to it that 
the States do not destroy the Union and the 
country, or the liberties of the people. The Uni- 
ted States guaranties of republican forms of gov- 
ernment to each State must be made good. 


<= 
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GOING SOUTH... 


We are constantly receiving letters from per- 
sons desirous of emigrating Southward, asking for 
information in regard to the climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and present condition of the States 
lately in rebellion. The following will serve as 
specimens of the questions propounded in these 
letters : 

1. What aré the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Sonthern Atlantic seaboard as a field for 
immigration? 

2. What are the physical characteristics and 
the climate of the * Middle Country” of South 
Carolina? 

8. What localities in the South are most bealth- 
fal? 

# Can land be procured in the South at low 
rates by actual settlers, or will it all get into the 
bands of speculators ? 

5. Is there at present, as represented in the 
papers, an actual want of subsistence at the 
South? 

6. Would you advise any one to go to Texas 
at present? etc. 

To answer all these questions, to say nothing 
of other similar ones, in detail and in a thoronghly 
satisfactory manver, would require a volume in- 
stead of the column or two of the Journal now 
at our command ; but we will do the best we can 
under the circumstances. 

1. Among the advantages of the Southern coast 
region as a place for Northerners and Europeans 
to seek permanent homes in, at the present time, 
are— 

(1.) The superior facilities for getting there 
with stock, implements, etc., and of procuring 
any needed supplies from the North. 

(2.) The security insured by the vicinity of 
gurrisons of national troops, which are more 
numerous here than in the interior. 

(3.) The comparative nearness of a market for 
whatever crop may be produced. 

The principal disadvantages are— 

(1.) The heat of the climate, which is greater 
than farther up the country. To the “sea islands” 
and bluffs along the immediate coast this 
objection dves not apply in full force, as the sea 
breeze modifies the climate greatly, making it 
generally quite comfortable both in summer and 


the 


winter. 

(2.) The unbealthiness of large portions of the 
“low country,” which extends from the coast for 
from fifty to a hundred miles into the interior. 
This has been greatly exaggerated, as has been 
demonstrated by our soldiers during the war, but 
The sea islands 
and many places on the mainland open to the sea 


is not without some foundation. 


breeze are, however, notinclyded in this category. 

(3.) The crops for which this region are best 
fitted (rice and cotton) are such as Northerners 
and Europeans bave no experience in cultivating, 
and they would, at the outset, labor under a 
degree of disadvantage on this account. 

(4.) The lands in this region are not now for 
sale, as a general rulg, except in large tracts, 
which could be purehfeed and cultivated only 
with large capital. This difficulty may be obvi- 
ated. however, by forming companies to buy up 
these large tracts or plantations and divide them 
into large or small farms, as may be required. 

2. The middle country of South Carolina is 
described as “a belt of low sand-bills,” which, 





however. conveys to the general reader no correct 
idea of the region. It is mainly a nearly level 
country, the so-called “ sand-hills” being elevated 
but a fey feet above the surface of the ponds and 
swamps which here and there intersect the up- 
lands. As we approach the “ upper country” the 
surface becomes more rolling. The forest growth 
consists of a mixture of the long-leafed pine and 
the hard woods—oak, hickory, black walnut, 
black gum, ete. The soil of the “bills” or up- 
lands is sandy and only moderately produc'ive, 
but very easy of cultivation. The staple produe- 
tions are cotton and Indian corn. Peaches and 
wild plums grow everywhere without cultivation. 
Apples, pears, figs, grapes and other small fruits 
may be had in abundance with proper attention 
and care. The climate is of course pretty hot in 
summer, but the nights are invariably cool. 
There is no healthier country in the world. 
Jefore the war, land could be bought for from 
$5 to $10 per acre. It is still lower now. The 
bottom lands, there called ‘‘swamps,” are very 
rich and heavily timbered. Detter lands can 
hardly be found anywhere, but the expense of 
bringing them into cultivation is considerable, 
and under the old system of labor it has not been 
found practicable to make them lirgely available. 
There is room here for many thousands of ad- 
ditional population. 

3. The most erroneous notions prevail in regard 
fo the healthfulness of the South generally. The 
Southern States are not less, but more healthful 
than the Northern States. There are compara- 
tively limited regions like thg* low country” of 
Sonthern Atlantic States, already referred to, 
which is reputed to be very insalubrious in sum- 
mer, and we think not without some real grounds; 
but it is, we are convinced, much less so than is 
generally supposed. With these exceptions the 
whole Southern conntry may be set down as quite 
as healthy as any other in the world.* 

Northern people become most readily acclima- 
tized in the northern and more elevated regions 
of the Southern States, including Western North 
Carolina, Northern South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alsbama and Eastern Tennessee. This is a mag- 
nificent region, the resources of which have hardly 
It will suit people of 
Northern birth and education better than either 
The main 
objection to it, at present, is that it is not so easily 


begun to be developed 
the seaboard or the middle country 


accessibl@ as some other parts. 

4, Land can be bonght at very low rates at 
present in a!l the Soutbern States. Speculators, 
however, will operate there as they do everywhere 
else. The true way to keep out of their clutches 
is for those intending to emigrate to form associa- 
tions or companies for the purpose of buying and 
dividing among themselves such tracts of land as 
they may need, as already suggested. 

5. Most of the accounts we get in the papers 
in reference to the present condition of the South 
are in the highest degree unreliable. being written 
to subserve party purposes and giving at best 
There is undonbtedly a 
great scarcity of the necessaries of life in some 


but a one-sided view. 


* The writer of this has resided in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, and traveled extensively else- 
where in the Soub, and speaks from experience and 
observation. 





particnlar regions, especially those which were 
the actual theater of large military operations 
during the war. while in other parts of the country 
not thus devastated there is enough and to spare. 

6. We would not advise any one to go to Texas 
at present unless personally well acquainted 
there, or going in company with those who know 
the region in which they purpose tosettle., Settlers 
should go to that magnificent State in large com- 
panies, as much to enable them to overcome the 
natural obstacles which that balf-wild condition 
of the country presents, as to protect themselves 
against any lawless viclence that might, in the 
present transitional state of society there, be 
apprehended. 

We regret the brief and imperfect manner in 
which we Lave been compelled, for want of space, 
to reply to our correspondents’ quesiions, but 
shall probably recur to the subject in future 
numbers. 

ee 


VISITORS ARZD COMING. 
AMERICANS, MAKE READY! 


Oren your hearts and your houses and give 
them a cordial reception, such a one as you 
would like to reecive were you set down three 
thousand miles from home, among total stran- 
gers. Our friend. Mr. Tuomas Cook, of European 
tourist fame (not Captain Cook, the navigator), 
informs us, by letter, that he is about to organize 
a grand sea and land excursion through the Uni- 
ted States. He will probably charter a steam- 
ship, and bring to our shores a thousand—more 
or less—of the better class of Europeans, English, 
Trish, Scotch, Welsh, with others from the Con- 
tinent, who may wish to visit the chief towns 
and cities, together with the mountains and 
lakes, in the United States. These excursionists, 
who have time and means at their disposal, will 
make the tour simply to gratify a desire to sce 
the country and their long-absent American cou- 
sins, not with a view of remaining among us, 
though perchance they may ultimately find it for 
their interests to return to us. 

When in England, it was our pleasure to join 
one of these excursions into Scotland, which 
proved to us exceedingly interesting, and we may 
therefore speak from personal experience when 
we commend Mr. Cook’s plan to our friends in 
Europe and America. Such moderate terms will 
be agreed upon as will enable the tourist to sce 
the most at the least possible expense. 

Mr. Cook will soon come to New York and 
make all the necessary arrangements in advance, 
securing conveyance by river, rail, and lake to 
such places as may be included in the programme. 
It should embrace New England. the Canadas, 
the great likes of the North, and the great riv- 
ers and mountains of the West, thence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, returning through the South to 
New York. Put more of this hereafter. We 
make this announcement with the greatest plea- 
sure, and predict for Mr. Cook and his tourists 
the happiest results. Nor will this first great 
Anglo-American excursion be the last. Tt wiil 
initiate a system which must become popular, so 
much so, indeed, that additional steamships and 
railways conveyances will be necessary. Ameri- 
cans, above all others, are fond of traveling. and 
thousands of our people will avail themselves of 
any opportunity to visit the Old World when it 
can be done at a moderate cost of time and mo- 
ney. Mr. Cook is the gentleman to enzincer and 
manage this great werk. Let the press lend a 
hand ; Ict our landlords and hotcl-keepers make 
ready ; and let the people everywhere reccive and 
entertain these intelligent and enterprising Cu- 
ropean excursionists. 
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MADAME HAHNEMANN. 
LETTER FROM MRS. H. H. GREENOUGH. 


[Lavy physicians, and those about to enter upon 
the study of medicine, will be interested in the 
following correspondence. At another time we 
hope to publish a likeness, with sketch of char- 
acter and biography of this distinguished lady 
physician, Madame Hahnemann.—Pb. A. P. J.] 

New York, 1865. 

My pear Mrs. Wetis—I return to you the letter of 
Mudame Ilubnemann, thanking you for the privilege of 
resding it, and having the honor of an acquainiance with 
her it gives me pleasure to say to you that her commendas 
tion of the work in which you are engsged is enforced by 
example and by the devotion of her life to the profession 
of her distinguished husband. Iler life indeed il ustrates 
the earnest and labor-loving spirit which her letter indi- 
cates, and which it recommends to our sex.* 

She receives patients at least six hours of the day (both 
male and female), and prescribes for them apparently with 
great success, as her rooms are always ful of persons of 
the highest rank and intelligeree, each waiting the de- 
prture of the previous app'icant and the announce- 
ment of the name registered in the order of the cards 
received at entrance. The receiving-room is full of works 
of art, mosily of great value, many of them being gifts of 
wealiby and distinguished individuals. Two days in the 
week Madame Ilahnemann goes to Versailles, where she 
receives all day those to whom it is difficult to see her at 
Paris. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Madame Ilahnemann has a beautiful presen e, and 
though no longer young, possesses a charm ir the benevo- 
lence and dignity which characterize her manner beyond 
that even of youth and beauty. She is most captivating 
to all. Ter soft white hair falls in natural curls about her 
face, harmonizing sweetly with its gentle character, and 
imparting a tender light to the fuir complexion and the 
pale rose which still gives freshness to her well-formed 
and delicate features. The serenity of her manner, the 
refinement and elegance of her whole appearance, pre- 
dispose to confidence, and indicate that elevation of soul 
which is allied to noble purpose and to the intelligent 
occupaticn of her life, and illustrates the fact that in the 
practice of the medical profession a woman need dose 
nothing of her natural d+lica-y. 

Madame Ilahnemaun is entitled, by her position and 
wealth, to luxury and ease, but she prefers to deserve the 
gratitude of society to recciving its homage and its 
p'ea-ures, and to become its friend rather than its victim 
or its toy. 

I am glad that in this country so many are availing 
themselves of this new path to usefu'ness and independ- 
ence which is opened to them by the Homeopathic 
Medical Collegé for Women in New York. Each day 
shows more clearly the neces-ity for female coadjutors in 
the healing art, and the fact that in our female academies 
it is now thought of the highest importance to number 
among the professors a lady of known intelligence and of 
acknowledged superiority as a resident physiciun and 
teacher of physiology, commends itself to the thinking 
portion of our scx as a sign of the times worthy of tbeir 
consideration. The inauguration of medical instruction 
to women is one of the mghty movements of the oge, and 
a link in the chain of events which is ushering in the latter- 
day glory, and I can not but hope that ameng the many 
well-trained and well-developed of female minds now 
hungering and thirsting for an occupation worthy of them, 
there will be many who will improve the opportumty to 
prepare themselves for usefulness and fame, offered by 
the college for which Madame Hahnemann predicts such 
important results, 

I hear of one younz lady, the daughter of a clergyman, 
who is almost constantly occupied visiting the sick and 
needy. Such is the esteem in which she is held, and so 
highly is her labor of love and intelligence valued, that 
her father’s parishioners presented her, as an aid to her 
work, with a splendid black horse suddled and bridled, a 
valuable gold watch, massive gold chain, and a set of solid 








* We may publish this letter at another time.—Ep. 
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gold buttons of exquisite workmanship. The time ordin- 
arily given to fashionable visiting and the equipage 
necessary to it might be made very e: joyable by appro- 
prating the same talents which make one well received 
in the social circle, to the relief of suffering and to the 
growth of science. The highest authori y in medicine for 
the treatment of her own scx is a woman, and as such is 
rezarded by the medical world, her writings being the 
preferred text-books of the schools, Dr. Marcy has assured 
me th. t were a thousand women at this moment prepared 
to become practitioners, their practice would equal that of 
any p'ys‘cian in this city, which statement is in a measure 
proved by the immediate demund ‘or partners us female 
physicians ia the d:fferent medical institutions and ia 
private practice immediately on tucir gradaution. 
Thanking you again for sen‘ing to me a letter which 
has calied up many an agreeable association of the dis- 
tinguished woman who penned it, I am truly anxious that 
others may copy Ler carnest and lubor-'o ° utd 
that such women as America has produced, . 2.1 whose 
power has been so recently manifvsted in the tnspirauon 
of the sanitary commission, should find new clements of 
strength in the acquisition of medical skill and in the ap- 
plicaton of intelligent energy to the amelioration of the 
evils arising from the ignorance so deplorably prevalent 
among their own sex, of interests most vital to their well- 
being and of that of the generations to whom they are in 
a measure responsible for their conditions of birtn and of 
healihy constitution. Yours with sincere regard, u.1.¢. 


a os 
CHANGED. 


BY REV. HENLY G. PERRY, A.M. 


Bugss me! an old man muttered, 
As he Il-mped along the street, 
Ih rdly know a person 
Of the multitude I meet; 
The men seem not the same, 
And women look so strange— 
It must be—yes, alas! 
They all grow old and change. 


The dwellings by the wayside, 
And the signs upon the stores, 
The commons, and the corners, 
Trees and fences, windows, doors, 
Chimneys, crooks, and crannies, 
Where’ r my eye may range, 
Tell-tale Time has labeled 
Over with Change, Change, Cuaner! 


And the old man, pausing then, 

On the pavement (where he used, 
Days agone, to halt and chat, 

Hale, wih those departed), mused. 
Not long ere two acquaint 

Pussed by. Smote on his ear: 
* Is net that Gaffer >» yon? 

So old, and changed, and queer !” 

Natcuxz, Miss., 1865. 
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Gam Hamiton.—Carroll’s Literary 
Register has some shurp criticism on that sharp essayist, 
Miss Dodge, whose non de plume is Gail Iuami'ton. 
Amng other things it says: “ Gail Ilamilton is a very cle v- 
er, and sometimes a really instructive journulist. But as 
books, her volumes are open to a good deal of criticism. We 
confess ourselves tired of her sharp, high-pressure style, 
wnich becomes so monotonous through its endless verbal 
gymnastics. It lacks repose, depth, simplicity—many of 
the qualities of a true literory style. It does nut represent 
the actus! spirtual condition of toe wrtter. but rather ber 
mndin «wn cff rvese: nt state, which, like all forced moods, 
is uriifi:ial and painful.” 

Tue Founprr AND THE DEFENDER OF 
tae Union.—Mr. N. 8. Bennett, of 486 Broadway, is pub- 
lishing a very effective photographic picture, say ten by 
fourteen inches, under this title, with excellent portra ts 
of Presidents Washington and Lincoln. These portraits 
are supporicd by figures of Jnstee, Libi rty, and Indnstry. 
The canopy is composed of the Notional Fag, kept in 
postin by the Amcrican Eagle with ou'streiched wings. 
It will become » popular ornament with patriouc Ameri- 
caus. Price, $2 each, 





LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
BY KEV, EDEN R. LATTA. 


Exma, I would thut life might be 
Ever as fair and sweet to thee 
As it appeareth now ; 
That pleasure might its tissue weave, 
And never care its impress leave 
Upon thy beauteous brow. 
Oh, may no thorns be in thy path, 
But sweetest flowers fair Flora hath, 
Spring ever neath thy f-et; 
And as they bloom, or fade in death, 
With deeply odoriferous breath, 
Make every moment sweet. 
And may it be thy blissful Jot, 
With some fond heurt, in some sweet spot, 
To live a lif: ¢f love; 
- Toen bidding curth aud fricn’s Mrewell, 
Arise, on a gel-wings, to dw: li 
in that bright home ubove, 


DP Pe 
POPULAR LECTURERS. 


We give a partial list, embracing the names and ad- 
dresses of well-known lecturers, wore services may be 
secured on the usual terms. Besides these, there are many 
clergymen, college professors, editors, authors, and poets. 
who give lectures, readings, and orations on +peci.l 
occasions. 








Prof. Agassiz............. Poveccesecs Boston (now absent). 
Rev. William A. Bartlett................ Brooslyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.............. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BG, BOOB ic vccccscnsctes costesces -. New York. 
Charles Burley ............. stevesenes Plainfield, Conn. 
William Burley .........0..cecee0 obeeessoess New York. 
Rev. Mr. Brooks.......... $0600560006060868 Philadelphia. 
George W. Was... cecececiccsvccccsccses New York. 
Rev. Dr. E. Il. Chapin ........... 220-000 eeee New York. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever ......... Peeeneccedecensers New York. 
Rev. Dr. Collyer.......... pietorsaenes on c0nneed Chicago. 
Rev. J. L. Coruing..........6. oocegs Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 
George W. Cartle .......cccccccccsccccccesces New York. 
Miss Anna Dickinson ............ eesevcceee Philadelphia. 
Ilon. Daniel 8. Dickinson,....... evccescensp oe New York. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ............-.00eeeeeeees Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Frothingham............. ceccccecces New York. 
Tobe B. Gough... ccccccccccsccccccece Old Boylston, Mass. 
Tlorace Greeley ............ Doeeb even eeeuseee ds New York. 
Prof. A. Guyot .......... db cbecectecegees Prine:ton, N. J. 
Rov. Me. Que? o.ccccsccccccees ewedéne Norwich, C nn. 
Rev. Mr. Gallazher..... wees esovedee oten Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tev. R. M. Iatficld....... eececcccce Co ccceccene Chicago. 
Col. Ilizginsyn.......... ac bueceessneoes Worcester, Mars, 
J G. Holland.... .... cue 0506 0b 50 ot 00s Springfield, Mass. 
We ee COR oo oc 0 int cocbdd cecccccde.coscess Boston. 
De NS Bis cdc vie Seseseeses ties otedNvtceses Boston, 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman w Orleans, La. 
Mot, Gamal Gaga 2 ove cccecconcecesacanscet New York. 
Wendell Phitipe. .....0.cecsccoccsccccvccccesscesss Boston. 
Fred. Perkins, ........cccccsese suhadedsracee ead New York. 
Fowias Quiney .... cr cccccccccccccccccccccccccces Boston. 
Wolson Binek.. . 20... cecccecscccsces eseccevees New York. 
Charles Sumner... ........05- Seedecedevésccébee Bo-ton 

Re¥. Dr. SOOFWB. 0. cc cece scccccesccecccces er Brooklyn 
Bayard Tayiot......00.0sccessevee pe esees.s geen New York. 
George Tnompson........0..eeeeseeeee oseeesens Bo-ton. 
Rev. Dr. Thompson.............- eoecascvesas Ne » York. 
Theodore Tilton............. Seecnecs pveccvcss New York. 





E. P. Whipple.........cecees ev esecceccescoscoees Boston. 
Bamreel Fe. WES . oc cc ccccccccsccccsccccsccees New York. 
G. B. Winasbip.........ccccccccece ebeceseceosecs Boston. 


ee ee 


A New Batnu.—Dr. Pustkuchen has 
opened an establisument at No. 279 West 22d Street, for 
giving baths prepared from pne-needles or the leaves «f 
the pine tree, which he claims are very efficacious in re- 
moving rheumatic and gwty symptoms and effecting a 
radical cure in these and other disorders. Ile quotes 
German and French physicians in favor of this somewhat 
novel treatment. 
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PORTRAIT OF 





HENRY WIRZ,? 
THE ANDERSONVILLE FIEND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Tue portrait of this miserable maniac is a study 
for the phrenologist and physiognomist, and 


these branches of knowledge, he can not fail to 
see that directly above and back of the ears the 
side-head bulges out largely. He will also ob- 
serve great prominence of the lower part of the 
forehead, and that it retreats rapidly and becomes 
narrow as it rises. He will also observe that the 
crown of the head, though it rises very high. is 
very contracted. This peculiar development has, 
to us, great significance. The swelling out up- 
ward and backward from the ear indicates large 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, which pro- 
duces a high temper and a tendency to be severe. 

The elevation of the head from the opening of 
the ear directly backward indicates large Firm- 
ness, the ability to hold the mind strongly up to 
its purposes, while the large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness give the nerve to execute the 
purposes of the will. 





* We do not approve the too common newspaper prac- 
tice of prejudging a criminal case when under trial, and 
generally refrain from expressing any opinion till after 
the verdict of the jury. But we make an exception of the 
present case, and give a sketch of the godless flend 
through whese agency so many patriots were starved to 
bh. The testimony aga’nst the culprit is so overs 
whelming, that, be the decision of the court what it may, 
there can be no question of his cnormous wickedness and 
guilt. 
hands of the authorities, the very ground on which be 


dest 


If he escapes the penalty so justly his due at the 
treads will ery for his blood. He can not long escape, 
though he should be pardoned by the bighest authorities 
on earth. His life is 9s uncertain and as worthless as that 
of a mad dog. 


Self-Esteem is large, giving the love of domina- 
tion, and Cautiousness appears to be small, show- 
ing but little restraint and prudence, and a freedom 
of action for the leading propensities and passions. 
The whole top-head seems to be shrunk and nar- 


“| row, showing a want of moral force, with litile 
though the reader may not be well versed in | 





Benevolence, little Spirituality, not much Hope, 
and feeble Conscientionsness. It is the top-head 
of a skeptic, something like that of a Judas. 

The upper part of the forehead being deficient, 
indicates defective reasoning powers ; and though 
his perceptives are large, giving quickness and 
readiness of observation, he lacks breadth of 
thought and power to comprehend clearly the 
remote consequences of principles and actions. 
We should regard him as a quick observer, but 
short-sighted, narrow in his ideas, and intense in 
his prejudices, strong in his passions, and severe 
in his disposition, and without that intellectual 
sagacity, moral restraint, and general prudence 
which onght to characterize a man placed in 
authority, unless designed to be a cruel tyrant in 
the exercise of his functions. 

He is a man of unbending determination, im- 
perious will, practical readiness of intellect, a 
stern, fierce, and low order of being. Such a 
man should not be placed in authority where the 
principles of justice and humanity are to be con- 
sidered, especially if anything shall be left to 
the discretion and humanity of the incumbent. 
Even under the most favorable moral and religious 
conditions this man would frequently burst forth 
into a violent rage, and evince the imperiousness 
of his cruel will and the unregulated condition 
of his mental nature, and would frequently re- 
quire the forbearance and forgiveness of associ- 


ates and friends. Such an organization, not 





roundings, is apt to become a scourge and a 
terror to subordinates, and a fit tool for doing the 
wicked work of his superiors. If the great im- 
postors of the Southern Confederacy had planned 
and purposed all the cruelties and inhumanity 
perpetuated on their prisoners of war at Ander- 
sonville and other places, they could have found 
no fitter tool for their use than the one whose 
portrait is herewith presented. Without integrity, 
without compunction, without sympathy, without 
mercy, without the love or fear of God, he is a 
cruel, selfish, vindictive, malicious, impenitent, 
unrelenting monster. He is by nature and 
organization a fair representative of the incarnate 
robbers, incendiaries, murderers, and assassins 
whom he served so willingly, so wickedly, and 
so well. Like his masters, he is a miserable 
quack, humbug, and cheat. Altogether, it is one 
of the most miserable culprits in human form that 
ever lived outside of prison walls or escaped the 
gallows. He is unfit to live or die, and should 
not be permitted to pollute posterity with his 
miserable name. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry Wirz is a Swiss by birth, and formerly 
lived in Louisville, Ky., but more recently in 
Louisiana, where he practiced as a homeopathic 
physician. His character in Louisville was not 
good, and he left the place on account of being 
detected in appropriating to his own use the funds 
of his employer. Of his life in Louisiana nothing 
is known. He entered the rebel army at the 
commencement of the war, received a captain’s 
commission, was severely wounded at the battle 
of the Seven Pines, near Richmond, and was 
afterward assigned to the command of the prison 
pen at Andersonville, Ga. If he be guilty of the 
crimes charged against him before the military 
commission by which he is being tried, “no 
blacker name will go down to history as having 
been shown immortally infamous during our 
recent war for the suppression of the rebellion. 
That of Booth, forever accursed by one damning 
act, can not outshow the blackness of the sys- 
tematic course of inhumanity practiced at Ander- 
sonville.” 

A correspondent of one of our city papers thus 
describes the prisoner, and our engraving mainly 
bears him out in his delineation : 

At the trial, the prominent face and feature in 
the court-room is the Swiss-American, Henry 
Wirz, whom God probably made, and yet whom 
no man thinks of as brother. Is there family 
relationship among fiends? All should be thank- 
ful that this one can claim neither American birth 
nor education. Let us mourn that our sister 
republic of Switzerland must own his parentage. 
Wirz came into court on the first day with a quick 
step and a slightly embarrassed manner. He is 
about five feet eight in height, and of about 135 
pounds weight. He wears a black coat, dark 
vest, dark-brown pants, with reddish tinge, and 
white shirt. His appearance is slovenly, and he 
is round-shouldered and stooping. His head is 
high over the ears, wanting in the rear, and de- 
ficient in the upper forehead. Mis hair is dark 
brown, and he begins to be bald in front. He 
has full whiskers and mustache, cut to about half 


favored with the best of moral and religious sur- | an inch in length. He is thin of face, dark of 
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skin, bloodless of lips, dark and very keen of eye. 
His nose is thin and sharp, his mouth straight and 
inelegant. There isn’t much of the original villain 
in his appearance, though he looks like a man 
utterly without conscience, and ready to do, for 
a consideration, almost any infernal deed set for 
him by a superior. He sat with his legs crossed 
most of the time during the reading of the charges 
and specifications, with his right hand against his 
cheek in a precise sort of way—speaking a word 
now and then with his counsel, and looking up 
occasionally to the soldiers who stood, with bayo- 
nets fixed, on either side. He looks like a man 
of forty years, but has one of those faces always 
deceptive about age. 


THE PRISON PEN. 

One of the first witnesses examined was a 
Captain Gibbs, of the rebel army. He testified 
that he visited the prison in August last and found 
it very much crowded. He did not goin, but could 
see the interior of the stockade from the battery. 
He never saw so many men together in the 
same space in his life. It was more like an ant- 
hill than anything else. The surgeons of the 
prison hospital received their orders from Captain 
Wirz, and he had seen those issued to them. A 
“dead line” was established ; he did not know 
whether Wirz had anything to do with its con- 
struction ; the object of the “dead line” was to 
keep prisoners from approaching the stockade ; 
the stockade was built of hewed timber projecting 
from the ground ten or eleven feet, and inclosed 
sixteen or seventeen acres of land. A stream ran 
near the center of it ; the stockade was surrounded 
by several batteries. There was an outer stock- 
ade and ways leading from battery to battery. 
The witness walked into the prison very often; 
the prisoners at the time were comparatively few, 
6,000 or 7,000; they were bad off for clothing 
and shelter. The accused told him that twelve or 
thirteen thousand prisoners had died there some 
time in the spring. Wirz was in command of the 
prison about one year. Thirty-three thousand 
prisoners were subsequently confined there. Dogs 
were kept at the prison, intended for the tracking 
of escaped prisoners ; they were subsisted on food 
furnished by the commissary ; they were mustered 
in the same as horses. 





— -Pitera tp Ho tices. 


[AZ works noticed in Toe PurenovocicaL JourNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.]} 





Tue Empnatic Draatort, Containing the 
Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the 
New Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. 
Griesbach), with an Interlineary Word-for-word English 
Translation; a New Emphatic Version, based on the 
Interlineary Translation, on the Readings of Eminent 
Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library); togeher 
with I[Dustrative and Explanatory Foot-notes, and a 
copious Selection of References; to the whole of which 
is added a Valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin 
Wilson. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price, #4. 

As “all Scripture is profitable for teaching, for convic- 
tion, for correction, and for that instruction which is in 
righteousness,” it is of the utmost importance that the 
“ written word” be correctly read and unders'ood ; and all 
accessible helps to such an understanding should be 
diligently sought after and their assistance at once invoked. 
One of these helps is now before us in a new version of the 
New Testament itself. What this work claims to be is 








pretty fully set forth on the title-page, which we have given 
above in full. It includes: 

1. A corrected vext of the original Greek, afier the most 
approved authorities; 2. A literal interlinear translation 
into English ; 8. A new and elaborate version into English ; 
4. Biblical references; 5, Explanatory notes; 6. A brief 
dictionary of the most important words and phrases in the 
New Testament. So many important advantages certainly 
can not be found combined in any other volume. Readers 
who are familiar with the original tongue obtain in this 
work one of the best Greek Testaments, with important 
ancient readings well worthy of their attention, while 
those who have little knowledge of the Greek, may by 
careful attention to the interlinear translation soon become 
familiar with it, It, in fact, puts into the hands of the 
English reader the means of knowing and appropriating, 
with but little labor on his part, what it has cost others 
years of study and severe toil to acquire. The author claims 
that scrupulous fidelity has been maintained throughout in 
giving the true rendering of the original in the English 
translation ; no regard whatever being paid to the doc- 
trines or prejudices of sects or theologians. We commend 
it to the attention of the Christian world. A specimen 
page, elsewhere presented, will aid in giving the reader 
an idea of the style of the work. 


Lire or Horace Mann. 
Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 
Fowler and Wells. Price, $3. 
Here is life-history in which the young men of America 

will find a lesson that each of them may turn to great 

profit, The poet has truly said: 


sy His Wife. 
1865. New York: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


And the lives of good men teach us how to make these 
foot-prints so many way-marks and guides to the paths of 
duty and usefulness, and t» the heaven beyond. Such 


was the life of Horace Mann, the story of which is here so | 


well told by the surviving companion of his earthly pil- 
grimage. As we purpose at another time to review it at 
length and give extracts from its richly freighted pages, 
we will here attem)t no analysis of Mrs. Mann’s work. 
Suffice it to say that it is worthy of its theme, and is a book 
of which no young man can well afford to miss the reading. 
It is issued in a style which does credit to its publishers. 


Tue Or Reoaions or PENNSYLVANIA. 
By William Wright. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1865. Price, $1 50. 


Mr. Wright has done the public a service for which he 
is deserving of many thanks in giving them a full and 
reliable account of where petroleum is found, how it is 
obtained, and at what cost; with many useful hints “to 
whom it may concern.” He describes the country; tells 
how the wells are sunk and worked; gives statistics of 
production; relates how strangers are “taken in;” and 
finally answers the question, now so often asked, “ Ought 
I to invest in Petroleum, and how?” Those intending to 
try to “ strike ile” should first read this book. 


Unitep States Army anp Navy Jour- 
NAL, devoted to the Interes's of the Army and Navy, 
and to the disseminution of correct Military Information. 
Weekly, $6 a ycar. Address Army and Navy Journal, 
89 Park Row, New York, U. 8. A. 


This excellent “ gazette of the Regular and Voluntary 
forces” has just entered upon its third volume, with the 
best evidences of vigor, usefulness, and success. It is a 
large 16 page quarto, with excellent type and paper, very 
handsomely printed, and edited with good scholarship 
and real ability. We regard the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal as eminently worthy the largest patronage and the 
widest circulation. It should be placed on file in every 
reuding-room, every library, and within the reach of all 
our military and naval officers, public functionaries, ca- 
dets, and others interested in the defense and perpetuity 
of American insti'utions. Sample numbers for examina- 
tion will be sent for 15 cents. 
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Tue Iniustratep Annvat.—The Il | 


lustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 
1866 presents the following attractive table of contents: 
Calendar for 1866; Andrew Johnson, with Portrait; 
Abraham Lincoln, with Portrait; Julius Caesar, with Por- 


trait; Character in the Walk, with twelve ilustrations; 
The Mother of Wesley, with Portrait; Character in the 
Eyes; Stammering and Stuttering (Causes and Cure); 
Lieut.-General Grant, with Portrait; The Red Man and 
the Black Man, with Portraits and other Illustrations ; 
Heads of the Leading Clergy, Illustrated with grouped 
Portraits; Heads of Notorious Boxers, Illustrated with 
grouped Portraits; Fate of the Twelve Apostles, with a 
Head of St. Paul; Two Qualities of Men; Home Cour- 
tesies ; Cornclius Vanderbilt, with Portrait; Language of 
the Eyes, with ten engravings; Phrenology and Physi- 
ology ; Brigham Young, with Portrait; Richard Cobden, 
with Portrait; John Bright, with Portrait; Major-General 
Sherman, with Portrait; Phrenology at Home. The 
friends of Phrenologpand Physiognomy can not do better 
service to the cause than by circulating it, It will be read 
with avidity everywhere and by all classes of persons. 


New Pvustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may ba 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
abie or interesting : 

Tue Journnat or Mason GrorGr W asurneron, sent by 
the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie to the Commandant of the 
French Forces in Ohio. With Map. 8vo. pp. 46. (Wil- 
liamsburg, 1754.) New York. Paper, $1 50. 

A Farruer Discovery or Tat Present State oF Tax 
Inp1ans In New EnGianpD, concerning the Progress of the 


| Gospel among them, manifested by Letters from such as 


preached to them. By Henry Whitfleld, 4to. pp. x., 46. 
(London, 1651.) New York. Paper, $2 50. 

Tne Youne Apprentice. By the Author of “Fern’s 
Hollow.” 16mo. pp. 800. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Tus History or MeTHopIsM WITNIN THE BouNDSs OF THE 
Eee ANNUAL CONFBRENCE OF THE MrtTHopist EprscopaL 
Cuvurcn. By Rev. Samuel Gregg. Vol.1. 12mo. pp. 854. 
New York. Cloth, $1 75. 

Pariate Itartano; or, Do You Speak Italian? A 
Pocket Companion, etc., ete. With Hints on Italian Pro- 

iation. Compiled by an Experienced Teacher. 18mo. 
pp. 122. Boards, 50 cents. 

Haswa va. Espanoi; or, Do You Speak Spanish? A 
Pocket Companion for Begi 4 who wish to acquire jhe 
Facility of expressing themselves fluently on Everyday 
Topics. With Hints on Spanish Pronunciation. Com- 
piled by an Experienced Teacher. 18mo. pp. 96. 50 cts. 

Brartuwaite’s Rerrosprct oF FamMIty MEpIcine AND 
Suncery. Part 51. July, 1865. 8vo. pp. 11-296. New 
York: W. A. Townsend. Paper, $1 50; per year, $2 50. 

Lissy Lire: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond, Va., 1868-64. By Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Cavada, 
U.8. V. 12mo. pp. 221. Tlustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 

A MaNvAL oF THE Penston Laws or THE Untrev States 
or America, with the Forms and Instructions now in Use 
in and under the Authority of the Pension Office ; with a 
Digest of Decisions, ete. By Darius Forbes, late Chief 
Exawiner in the Pension Offre. 8vo. pp. x., 258. $2. 

An Examination oF Stn Wruviam Ilamriton’s Parios- 
opry, and of the Principal Philesophical Ques'ions dis- 
cussed in his Writings. By John Stuart Mull. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 330. Boston: William V. Spencer. Cloth, $4. 

Domestic Lirz in Paestrnt. By Mary Eliza Rogers. 
12mo pp. 436. Cloth, $1 75. 

Soorat InFiveNce; or, Take Care of the Boys. By 
Zell. 16mo. pp. 896. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A Cnapiarn’s Campaign with General Burier. 
Rev. H. N. Hudson. 8vo. pp. 66. Paper, 50 cents. 

Coat Or anp Pertryotevm: their Origin, History, 
Geolcgy, and Chemistry, with a View of their Importance 
in their Bearing upon National Industry. By Henri Erni, 
A.M., M.D. 12mo. pp. 196. Cloth, $2 50. 

Tus Mepicat Reoister or THe City or New York ror 
tue YEAR commENCING June 1, 1865. Edited by Grido 
Furman, M.D. 12mo. pp. 280. New York. Cloth, £3: 

Crassicat AND Screntirio StTuprIEs, AND THE Creat 
Scnoots or ENGLand. A Lecture read before the Society 
of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
April 6, 1865. By W. P. Atkinson. With Additions and 
an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 117. Paper, 75 cents. 

Iutustratep Lirr, CAMPAIGNS, AND Pusito Services 
or Lrevt.-GeneraL Grant. 12mo. pp. 15-271. Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1. 
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EC. NOE vl Z Do 
nights 


Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will tay to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnoveuts” solicited. 

An Onper ror Books, Journa1s, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 





ment—To CorrEesponpENts—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips, 





To Qverists.—In our next number we will 
make a especial effort to provide room for the questions 
and answers which have accumulated on our hands. Till 
then, those who do not find their questions here must “let 
patience have i:s perfect work.” 


More Deap Letrers.—Among the pleasures of 
doing business there are occasionally sprinkled in some 
annoyances, and among the most vexatious of these is the 
receipt of letters from friends and customers containing 
money, but lacking either the name of the place or the 
name of the writer. We have one before us from G. 
Youngblood, which is dated May 15, 1865, bat there is no 
post-office address, and the post-office stamp on the envel- 
ope was so dim thet it could not be read. 

We have another from Warren, Ill., containing money, 
but the writer forgot to put dowa his name. We have 
another from Illinois, containing several dollars, without 
the name of the writer. The next on the list is headed 
Washington Co., Ill, but no post-office address. The 
writer rej ices in the name of Archibald McAlfee. Nine- 
tenths of this class of correspondents neglect to give the 











county. They are apt to head their letters simply “ Mount | 


Vernon,” or “ Washington,” or “ J umestown,” or “ Frank- 
lio,” and not give the county or State. The next letier in 
the list is from Tarr Farm, Venango Co., Pa. ; this is also 
without the name of the writer. The next is from 5. 8. 
Clark, dated Hancock, no county, no State. We might 
perhaps write a dozen letters to as many Hancocks, and 
spend in postage the value of the money inclosed to us, 
and possibly find the writer. We hope be will “turn up” 
by sending us one of these juicy complaints which ordi- 
narily grow out of this kind of correspondence. The next 
is from Croton, N. Y., containing a remittance for a book. 
The writer’s name is not giveo. If our friends who wrote 
the above letters will give us their names and their ad- 
dresses in fall, containing the name of their county, their 
post-office, and State, it will give us great pleasure to fill 
their orders. 

We would say to all who write, Be sure and put the 
name of your post-office and your own name into the let- 
ter, at all events. Not balf the time do postmasters stamp 
the letters with sufficient plainness so that we know where 
they are from; besides, letters sometimes are carried ten 
or twenty miles, by some friend who is going to market, 
and deposited in an office far removed from where the 
answer is expected. These perpl>xities are generally 
heightened by scoring letters, perhaps we might say scold- 
ing letters, taking us severely to task for neglecting good 
cash customers. How can we reply when they fail te give 
us their names, or, what is equally fatal, the place where 
they expect to receive their answers? Money letters gen- 
erally bring a pretty early response. We happen to have 
one case in which a man writes us three let'ers at different 


times, each wondering why the other was not attended to; 
and in each case, though be gives us his name, he does 
not give us his post-eflice address. But he seems to bea 
patient man; he neither uses hard wor’s nor accuses of 
an at propriation of the money ; but pleads for an expla- 
nation, wnich we would must giadiy give him—but where 
does he live? Echo answers wacre? 


Eriqvetre, or ‘‘ How to Behave,”’ is the best 
work ofthe kind. Price, prepaid, 75 cts. 











~ 





Merra.—Please give us your address—we have 
a communication for you.—Ep. A. P. J. 


‘How to Tatx.’’—What authority have you 
for saying the expr: ssion (on page 78 of “ How to Talk”), 
“ A couple of men,” isincorrect ? Webster gives the defini- 
tion of couple, “ Two of a kind and near in place, or 
considered together; as, a couple of men; a couple 
of oranges.” Ans. In the first place, we do not tay ia 
“ Tlow to Talk” that the expression referred to is incor 
rect. Itis placed under the head of “ Using the Wrong 
Word.” A word may not be used incorrectly, in the com- 
mon grammatical sense, and yet, not being the best word for 
the place, it can not be the right word. Secondly, we do 
not find in our “* Webster”—the new unabridged and illus- 
trated edition—any such definition as our correspondent 
quotes. The definitions given are: 1. Two things of the 
same kind connected together or taken together: a pair; 
a brace. 2. A male and a female connected by betrothal 
or marriage ; a betrothed or married pair. “Such were 
our couple, man and wife."—Lloyd. Couple is from the 
Latin copula, and implics a linking together. Copulate, 
the meaning of which is well known, comes from the 
same root. onium 

TemperaMeNts.—Would it be admissible for a 
man with predominant mental temperament and some- 
what light complexion to marry a woman having the 
vital temperament predominant, and having light rair 
and complexion? Ans, We see no physiological objec- 
tion to such a marriages —— 

Gray Tlam.—Can the hair, when it has become 
prematurely gray, be restored to its original color? If so, 
by what means? Ans. We know no means. 


Estemas.—Is there any general rule for solving 
enigmas? Ansa. Yes, the rule of common sense. 


Derecrors.—Which is the right bank-note de- 
tector? and should a person get a new detector every 
year? Ans. Auy one will do, They are published 
monthly. — 

Harr Syaxes.—Why is it that hairs when 
placed in water will change to snakes? Ans. First please 
prove that they do change to snakes. 


LanevaGe.—Which was the first languaze ? 
and how many original langusges are there? Ans. It is 
not known. —— 

Prayer-Boox. —Is there a book containing 
forms of worship—asking blessing—saying grace—return- 
ing thanks—prayers for morning and evening, etc.? 
What is the price? Ans, Yes, the Prayer-Book of the 
Episcopal C.ureh. Various prices, from $1 upward, ac- 
cording to the style of print, binding, ete. 


Tue Ostigvn Ornrr, ric.—The peculiar forma- 
tion or “ cut”. f the Chinese eye (eyebrow and lid)—what 
is its significane.? Does it denote a peculiar trait of 
character? and what? I have often noticed “white peo- 
ple” having the same shaped eyebrow. Docs this denote 
the same? Ans. Large Calculation depresses the outer 
portion of the eyebrow and of the orbit; and it has been 
suggested that a deficiency of this organ may be indicated 
by an elevation of those parts, giving an oblique direction 
to the opening of the eye; bat we do not consider this 
sign established. —— 

Mrsurerisw.—1. What organization is necessary 
to become an operator in mesmerism or fascination. Ana, 
He should be strong, healthy, intelligent, religious, and 
have the vital, motive, and mental temperaments equally 
blended. 2. What books are best on the subject? Ans. 
“ Library of Mesmerism and Psychology.” 


Boox-Kerertye.-—-Which is the best course of 
book-keeping for home study? and what is the price? 
Ans. Bryant & Stration’s Common School Book-Keeping 
—$1 50 for an elementary work. Their High School 
Book-Keeping—$3 50, and Counting-House Book-Keep- 
ing—#4 50, are for more advanced students. 


8. J. G.—The man you speak of as having a 
head 25 inches in circumference, and weighing 186 Ibs., 
remains in the ranks for several reasons. He may not 
have aspiration or ambition; his brain may not be active, 
and he has probably not very large perceptive organ:«; 
hence, though he may be sound, he is not quick and smart. 
The wide-awake, sprightly men are the ones who get pro- 
motion and deserve it. 


[Ocr., 





Femate Deceneracy.—In the name of human- 
ity, what is the cause of physical strength and capability in 
the female sex growing less and less with every gencra- 
tion? You answer—wantof exercise! I answer emphat- 
ically, not. Ans. We do not answer “ want of exercise,” 


thouzh such an answer would apply to some cases. Ia 
others, too much exercise, of certain kinds, does the mis- 
chief. It remains to be shown that woman—taki g the 
world through—is degenerating. I fear we must admit, 
however, that in this country she is, or has been, deteriorat- 
ing. The cause, in two words, is unphysiological h bits ; 
but these embrace particulars too numerous to be here ex- 
plained. You will find the subject treated at length in 
Jacques’ “ Hints Toward Physical Perfection.” 


Purynean.—I came upon this sentence in a 
daily poper—“ A fair and fail damsel of the Phrynean 
type.” What does Phrynean mean? Ans. Phryne was 
an Athenian courtesan, celebrated for her charms and the 
wealth she acquired through traffic in them; hence the 
term Phrynean is sometimes applied to persons who re- 
semble her in the lack of virtue, if not in the possession of 
personal charms. 

Tux Dry Tortccas.—Since the banishment of 
the conspirators I hear much said, and many inquiries in 
regar! to the “Dry Tortugas.” Will you not, through 
the PorenoLtoaioaL Jorenat, rive a de-cription of the 
islands for the benefit of myself and the readers of the 
PorenoLocicaL JourNat generally? Ans, The Dry 
Tortugas are a group of ten isl-ts one hundred and twenty 
miles west-south-west from Csepe Sable, the extreme 
southern point of Florida. They are low coral islets, partly 
covered with mangrove bushes. Fort Jefferson is oa one 
of thew. — 

Metancnory Nervousness. — How can it: be 
overcome? Ana. By restoricg the bodily functions to 
health, and living the life of a Christian, you will probably 
overcome the infirmity. — 

Marryine A Sister-1rx-Law.—Is it proper, if a 
man dies leaving a wife and children, for a brother of the 
deceased to marry the widow, and become both step- 
father and uncle to his nieces or nephews? Ans. Yes, if 
the widow be willing! — 

Ir it be wrong for those whose health is not 
altogether sound, to marry, does it not follow that those 
married persons whose health fail should be divorced? 
Ans. No; the cuses are not parallel. 





Suprrrivovs Ham.—There is no safe means for 
the permanent removal of superfluous hair. 


Eyesrows.—We think the growing together of 
the eyebrows generally indicates simply an excess of the 
hair-forming elements, as do superfluous hairs elsewhere. 


Naporeon III.—Yes, we will soon give his por- 
trait and character. —— 
PARALYs1s—Sensation—Conscrovusness.—1. Can 


the body be sensile to pain if the brain be paralyze: ? 
Ifso,why? Ifnot,why? Ans, If the brain be para'yzed 


—that is, completely se—the conscious connec ion with 
the body is suspended, and no sense of bodily pain or 
pleasure is possible. The bodics of reptiles, and po-sibly 
of some other animals, after the head is remove’, will re- 
coil if punctured or beaten. A chicken will jump and 
struggle for several minutes after the head is cut off; 
but this is the spasmodic action of the nerves upon the 
muscles merely. The bird is not “ senstile to pain,” be- 
cause the brain or sensorium is disconnected from the seat 
of pain. 

2. Can the body be paralyzed and the brain still 


perform its functions for any length «f time, or at al? 
Ans. ‘the assassin of President Lincoln was shot in the 


vertebra of the neck, which paralyzed his voluntary pow- 
ers, but his heart and lungs continued to operate, because 
the nerves which actuate them arise in the base of the 
brain above where the shot, which paralyzed the body, 
took effect. Ie could not turn his body—he coud not lift 
his hand—but he could suffer pain, the brain being still 
active; and he died a most terrible death—a death from 
mere pain. — 

Catarru.—For causes, treatment, etc., of this 
very troublesome affliction, see “ The Ilydropathic Family 
Physician.” — 

Weak Eyes.—Attend to the general health, 
which is at fault in most cases of weak eyes. Rubbing the 
back of the head and neck with cold water is sometimes 
beneficial, especially if the weakness be attended with 





Lawyers.—What trait in a lawyer insures suc- 
cess—“ gab,” wits, or an analytical mind, or thing 
else, or all? Ans. All. 





inflammation. 
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Frvancrat.—We prefer not to discuss here the 
questions ia floancial and political ethics proposed by W. B. 


PrepestinaTion.—This journal is not devoted 
to the d's-ussion of controverted theological subjects. 
Predestination and decrees have been discussed with 
rivers of ink and torrents of logic, and the respective con- 
troversalists are perhaps as fir apart as ever, and may 
never be nearer this side toe river. 


Sappatu.—What day of the week does God 
command us to keep ho!y? Ans. Read the command- 
men s as given through Moses—that refers to Saturday 
which was and is still the Jewish Sabbath. Awong 
Christian nations, Sunday, or the first day of the week, is 
kept us tbe Sabbath, in commemoration of Christ’s resur- 
rection. We know of no commund in the New Testament 
making obligatory the keep:ng of the first day of the week 
as ‘he Subbath. But by general consent among Chris- 
tians, Sunday is set apart for rest, recreation, and devo- 
tional exercises. 

Lancs Froyr Teeta.—We can not tell your 
characier from your teeth and jaws a'oue. Tne way for 
you to do is to send your likeness, “See “ Mirror of the 
Mind.” 

Borany.—Gray’s ‘‘ Lessons in Botany,’’ $1 50, 
or Gray’s “ Manual and Lessons” (two works in one 
volume), $2 25. 

Cuancine tus Suape or tue Heap, erc.—The 
shape of a mar’s head, hs mouth, Jaws, nose, eyes, and, 
indce’, his whole physiogno wy, is a “tell-tale” of his 
character, Can a man aiter all these? Ans, Yes, to 
some extent. If he use his faculies in their best mode of 
action, he w Il constantly improve the face and the cbarace 
ter. Many persons think if a man can not utterly trans- 
form himself, then he is utter'y a machine. The soul has 
its sphere, beyond this it can not range. Tas an eagle no 
freedom hecause it can not consort with fish, and the fi-h 
no freedom becauce they can not soor wlhh eagle, and 
man no freedom beesuse he can not, like God, be owni- 
present ond omniscient, or become a dumb beast? The 
most «f your qvesjjous are omitted because crude and of 
no account. You wuld be neither the wiser nor the 
bettr if you could solve them. ‘Can God sin? Could 
the universe be anything or nothing?” Suppose these 
could be answered, who would be benefited? Letus try to 
fulfill known dutirs, and leave that which les outside of 
our sphere until we are transferred to another, and let 
euch sphere deal with its own questions, 





Derormitizs.—Why is it that persons are some- 
t'mes d prived of the sense «f hearing from birih and no 
oiber anima's arc? Ans. Novhivg ese but humans so 
abuse their physical system as to render them se hable to 
bear imperfect off-pring. But i» mankind the (physic .1) 
sins of their fath: rs (and m thers) are visited upon the 
eh loren of the third and fourth generation. 


Pronunciation. — Readers frequently ask us 
bow the name of this or that organ should be pronounced. 
We have given the pronunciation of each, the accented 
syllables being in Jtulics. Am-astive-ness, or A-mat-ive- 
ness; Con-ju-qul-ity ; Pa-rent-a' Love, or Phi-loepro. gene 
it-i.e-ncss; Friend-snip; Con-i-nu- ty; Vi-ti-tive-noss; 
Com-bat-ive-ness, or Com-but-ivcencss; Deest-uct-ive- 
Tarsx; Al-'-ment-iv: -ness; Ac-7u s-i-tivcencss; Se-cre-t vee 
ness; Citu=ii us-ness; Ap-prosba-tive-ness, or Apepro= 
ba-tive ne 3; 8 If-s-teem; Firm-ness; Co i-scieen=ious- 
nes; Hope; Spir-it-u-a/-ity; Ven-cr-c-tion; B--ner- 
o-lenes 5; Con-stvu:t-iveeness; I-desals'y; Sut-limeity ; 
Im-i-ta-iien; Mirth-ful-ness; Uneds-vid-u-cal-ity: Form; 
Size; Weight; Coleor; Oreder; C.ureeu-la-'on; Loee: L- 
ity ; E-ocnt u-ai-ity ; Time; Tunc; Lan--uage; Com-par- 
i-sou; J/u-mau Na-ture; A-gree-a-bl--ness, 





General dtems. 





Bustyess Epucation.—We give the 
advertisement of Ames’s Business College, located at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in our present number; iv addition to 
the branches usually taught ut commercial colleges, we 
notice Zelegraphing and Phonography, which are very 
important branches in a business community, also that 
th» same fac lites are furnished to ladies as gentlemen, 
Readers can obtain full information by aduress ng the 
Principal. 








Gorne Sovutn sy Sra.—The Commer- 
cial Steamboat Company, Pier 11, North River, New York, 
have resumed their “Outside Line” between New York 
and Baltimore, and have placed the steamships “ Fale n,” 
Cuptain Aldrich; “Kingfisher,” Captain Rector; “Sea 
Gull,” Captain Fish, on the route, muking a tri-weekly 
line, leaving New York and Baltimore on Tucsday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of each week, at12m. Time through, 
88 hours, 

Miurary Porrrarrs.—Our enterpris- 
ing neighbor Bogardus has been making some very fine 
photographs, beth card size and large, of our leading 
generals, among which are Rosecrans, Burnside, Logan, 
* Baluy” Smith, Schofield, etc. 











Personal, 


Dr. Grorce B. Wixpsur, the strong 
man, now lifts over 8,500 pounds, and is in perfect health. 
It was his aged father who died lately. 





Mrs. Marcarerre Tnompson, lec- 
turer, reader, and preacher, died recently in Albany, N. 
Y., immediately on her arrival from England. She gained 
some reputation as a phrenologist. Her daughter Lavinia, 
known in New York and Loudon, is married and settled 
iu the latter city. 

Dr. J. M. Wrerrne, lecturer on physi- 
ology, is pleasantly settled in Syracuse, N. Y., enjoying his 
ample though hard-carned fortune, and his second most 
juuicious and happy marriage. 


Mr. Epwry 8. Betpen, phonographic 
reporter, enters the New York Coliege of Physicians and 
Surgeons the present month as a studeut. We predict 
the best success for this young aspirant for professional 
honors. 

Mr. James II. Witson has become a 
merchant, with ample capital, and is doing business in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Cuarves SecGen is in the banking- 
house of Messrs. Juy Cook & Co., Washington, D. C., 
where he uses his phonography with profit to himself and 
his employers. 

Dr. AtexanpEer CampsBeLt, President 
of Bethany College, West Virginia, and founder of the sect 
woich bears his name—t»e Campbellites, otherwise 
Christians—died in Covington, Ky., on August 11. Dr. 
Campbell was a very remarkable character. 


Ovurn Puonocraruic Reporrers, we 
mean those trained up in our office and who have since 
gone out inio the field of reporting, are doing well. The 
foliowing, copie! from the Jackson (Miss.) Duily News, 
as a part of the recent p:oceedings of tne State Convention 
assembled to reorganize the State. 

Mr. Watson, from special committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing rep rt: 

The committee appointed to employ two competent 
shori-hand writers to report accurately end fully the de- 
bates of this body, have performed ‘hat duty by employ ng 
for that purpose Mcs-ra. 8. W. Burnham and A, 8. Barilett, 
of New Oricans, at a compensation each of ($15) fifteen 
do lars a day. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

On moiion of Mr. Waison, the report was received and 
agreed to. 

“On his further motion, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Burnham began with us, and was several years in 
our employ. 

Mr. James L. Andem, another of our boys, having 
beea secretary to Major-General Banks for about two 
years, is employed now in the courts in New Orleans. 
Several others have situations in the New York courts 
and on the daily newspapers; others siill are reporting on 
courts martial, conventions, legislative bodies, or for 
scientific men. 

Jonnson T. Puatr, who left our re- 
pertorial department to enter Harvard College, has recently 
graduate? at the Law School of that celebrated institution, 
and formed a copartnership with Charles K. Gorham, of 
New Ilaven, Conn., in which civy they have establi-hed 
themselves attorneys-at-law. We predict fame, if not for- 


tune, to the phonograp/ic partner. 





~~ 


Publishers Department. 


Tne A. P. J. ror 1866!—Vot. 43 of 
this Jovrnat will commence with the new year. 1866. 
We shall look for a large accession to our list of sub- 
scribers, now that “the cruel war is over,” and that the 
Great South is reopened to regular postal communication. 
We enjoyed an extensive patronage from that portion of 
our country before the rebellion, and shall hope for the 
renewal of a free intercourse with all surviving friends in 
the “sunny land of the myrtle and the vine.” Present 
readers promise to “come again” and bring their friends 
and neighbors with them. Not a few have paid us the 
compliment to say, that they “can not well keep house 
without the Journau.” Others say it is “like a lamp by 
which to guide their steps.” It is rerarded, even by some 
who are yet unacquainted with Phrenology, as instructive. 
One commends it for its spirit of “ hope and cheer :” others, 
that it enables them to “sce thems Ives in a new light;” 
that it encourages the timid, reproves the wayward, and 
directs the strong. We shall try to improve ourselves, our , 
JourNnaL, and our readers in 1866. Reader, may we 
count on yourcompany? —— 

“How to Wrirr.”—The crowded 
state of our columns compels us to reiterate with more 
than our usual emphasis the injunction so often addressed 
to our generous contributors, De prrer—study condensa- 
tion—pack your thoughts « lose together—use no unneces- 
sary words, and make every word tell. 

No inexperienced writer should send us or any otber 
editor an article for publication till he shall have carefully 
studied “ How to Write.” —— 


Srve_te Numsers.—The price for single 
numbers of the Pureno.ocicaL Journat is 20 cents in 
currency, or “ tenpence” English. 








J 
Postace.—To any post-office in the 
United States the pestage on this Jovrnat is 12 cenisa 
year, payable quarterly in advance by the subscriber at 
the office where he receives it. To Eng'and, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, etc., it is 24 cents a year. 


“Go Sovrn.”—See advertisement in 
our present number under this title of a “ Farm for Sale” 
in “Old Virginia.” Bing well acquainted with the ad- 
vertiser, we have fid in his stat t 





Our Crass rn Practicat Pureno.oey, 
PuysroLocy, anp PuystocNomy.— Applications are a ready 
being made by persons who propose to join our private 
class in January next, The fact, that competent lecturers 
and examiners ure everywhere wanted; that there is no 
great field so poorly supplied with luborers, induces us to 
tarn aside from our professional d ities and teach those 
who may wish to engage in this pleasant and profituble 
pursuit. Circulars with particulars as to terms, sent on 
prepaid application. Address this office. 





Tne Season ror Booxsriitinc.—The 
harvest is gathcre:! and peeple have money. The heat of 
summer js passed, and the evenings are getting long and 
comfortable. Many a young man should lay the founda- 
tions of a useful lifs during the present fall and coming 
wintcr, by reading and study. This is the time to suggest 
the best plans and books. Why sheuld pot our lecturers 
address themselves to this subject? The most «f our 
people are in the country, away from bookstores. If the 
books reach them at all it must be by the personal agency 
of somebody. Preachers labor under no embarrassment. 
Their infl is ling. Many will purchase ond 
read on their recommendation. They can not do better 
than to take immeciate mea-ures to introduce our stand- 
ards into all their leading families. Tho next best thing 
is by ag nis. Young men may do well to sell by sample 
and colicct on deliv: ry. Single copies of works may be 
sent by post at small cost.for postage. Our lists, witn 
whole-ale rates, sent on application. Send prepaid ad- 
dressed «envelope in which to inclose catalogues with 
answer, and yu may have particulars by re urn post, 
Address this oilice. — 

Tur Jovr®&aLr.—aA returned soldier 
writes: In retiring from the army to peaceful lif», I must 
try to express my gratitude for the Journan. Al! through 
the bloody conflict now over, it has been a irue friend, 
giving entertainment, counsel, and inetruciion. Respect- 
fully yours, A. 6 
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AMES’S 


. 
National Business College, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 

Furnishes the best facilities for a thorough 
precrical Bosiness education, and is the only 
school in the Empire State where Phonog- 
raphy and Telegraphing are practically and 

successfully taught. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
meets the demands of the age; thorough, 
practical, and of immense importance to the 

MERCHANT, FARMER, MECHANIO, ARTISAN, 
LAWYER, PHYSICIAN, TEACRER, 
in short, to men in every vocation in life, 

The course is so systemized and practically 
taugh: as to enable the S:udent to master it 
in the shorrest space of time possible. 

‘The most thorough, practical, and com- 
prehensive course of 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ever introduced by a»y Commercial or 
Business College, combining Theory and 


Practice, by mean- of Banks of Issue, Loan | 


and Discou.t, coutaiuing a 

CAPITAL OF BANK NOTES OF OVER #3,000, 000, 

with Steamboat, Railroad, Insurance, Tele- 

graph, Sbippiog, Commission, Exchange 

Offices, Pos! Oilice, Stores, ete., ete. 

EACH STUDENT BECOMES AN ACTUAL BOOK- 
KEEPER AND MERCHANT. 

In the space of a few months he obtains 
the experince of « life-time. No young 
man woo would meet with success in a 
Business Life should fail to spend at least 
Tweive Weeks in our Reoms. 
PHONOGERAPHY, TELEGRAPHING, AND PEN- 

MANSHIP 

receive special! a'tention. 

SOLDIERS! 
Sick, Discharged, or Disabled, will find a 
few weeks’ in-truction of great aid in secur- 
ing that ewployment test adapted to their 
circumstances. To such we shall make, 
under certain circumstances, 

A LIBERAL REDUCTION 
Frem our Regu'ar Terms, and we do our 
best to procure for them good s tuations in 
Business. Students may enter at any time. 


GB No VACATIONS. 

What is said of the Institution by the 
Press and patrons: 

* We have frequently hod occasion to make 
favorable mention of this deservedly popular 
Institution, and hyve been happy to observe 
the s cc+s-ful « fort of Prof. Ames to esiab- 
leh and sustain an In-titation which, in 
many important respects, is Oirst of is char- 
acter in the Empire State. The course of 
instraction there practiced embraces all that 
ig taugot in any Commercial or Business 
Coltege, to which bas been added Pnono- 
graphic and Telecraph Institutes, which, in 
extent of patronage and thorough systematic 
instruction, are beyond competition. In 
pointof penmanship, this Institution has cer- 
tainly distanced a!l competitors, as conclu- 
sive evidence of which are the diplomas 
awarded by three New York State Fairs, 
three Vermont State Fairs, one Internation 
al, and the Great New England Fair, recentiy 
held at Springfield, Mass.”"—Fudton Patriot, 

The Sprinefield Daily Union, September 
10, in speakiog of the specimens, says: 
“They are of exeeeding rare merit, and 
have formed one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the exhibition. In grace, beauty, 
and perfection of execution, these specimens 
rival the finest steel engraviogs—many ad- 
mirers pass teem by as engravings. We 
believe the collection is unequaled in the 
United States. We would recommen young 
men desiring to pursue a course of Business 
Studies to audress the Principal for informa- 
tion before going elsewhere.” 

The Springfield Republican of September 
12, 1864, says: “ Tory exnibi-ed a wonderfal 
proficiency in the art of penmanshin, both 
ae Bosiness and Or: amental, and fully sus- 
tain the reputation of the College of being 
first in the Empire Stute. To them has 
justly been awarded a Inploma and Medal.” 

Stanparp Paonxocrarnic Vistror— 
“This Institution gives the best report of 
Phonographic progress in the country.” 

“I find your modes of instruction@eally 

rlect—the very best I have ever seen, and 

have visited mavy.”—0. S. Fowler. 

2” For full details of the Buviness 
Course see College Journal, which will be 
mailed free of charge, by addressing 

D. T. AMES. President, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 





F°% LECTURERS, STUDENTS, COL- 

LEGES, SCHOOLS, E' C. 

THE SET OF FORTY PORTRAITS 
SOLD FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOL!.ARS, BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
CONTAINS THB FOLLOWING: 

1. Vrrau Temprrament.— William G,. 
Hall, late of New York, a Tammany Hall 

Politician. 

2. Motive Tewprrament.—Alexander 
Campbell, founder of the Campbellite 
Relizious Sect ealled Disciples. He was 
President of Bethany College, Bethany, Va. 

8. Menta, Trvprrament. —( Fanny 
Forresier) the late Mrs. Judson, wife of 
the missionary. 

4. Grovrre or OrGans. 

5. Amativeness Larer.—Col. Aaron 
Barr, once Vice-President of the United 
States. 

6. AMATIVENESs SMALL.— Miss Modesty. 

7. PurLorprocenrrivensss Larcr.—Mrs. 
Smith, the good stepmother. 

8 Parmoproexyitrvensss SmaLt.— No 
|name; copied trom “Spurzheim’s Phre- 
| nology.” 

9. Inuasrrivensss Lares. — Henry 





Clay. 

10, Inmaprriverzss Swarit.—Moa. A., a 
| roving, rambling, unsettled man. 

11, Contixvrry Larezr.—Rev. Mr. — 
| who preached two hours before he reached 
| 17thly. 
| 42 Atimwrntivewess Lares. —Louls 

XVIII. of France. He was a gouty gor- 
| mandizer. Napoleon routed him out of his 
| palace when he returned from Elba, and 
| found his easy chair on wheels, which in his 
haste he left behind. 

13. Black Hawk, the great American 
Indian Chief. 

14, Gosse, a kind and benevolent English- 
man, who gave away two fortunes, and 
ho ving inherited a third, wisely appointed 
a financial agent to take care of it for him. 

1°. Jacob Bell, used to forget the faces 
| of his intimate friends. Form smail. 

16. Compatrvensss Larcr.—Mr. Fry, 

a very combative lawyer, residing in Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 
1%. Ist. — AcQUSITIVENVESS 

Whillam Teiler, a very noted thief 

and burglar in New York. He passed 
cour terfe:t bills in Hartford. Conn., was tried 
and sentenced to fifteen years in the State 

Prison at Weathers‘eld, Conn. To get away 

he kitled one of the keepers, Mr. Hoskin, 
and was ex cuted for the crime in Hartford, 

Conn., in 1853. F.- «ter and Wells have his 

skull in New York. 24. AcovisrtivENess 

SMALL.— A good and amiable negro, 

. Ist. —Veneration Larce.—Diana 

Water. a colored religious lunatic. She 
believed and endeavored to practice the in- 
junction, * Pray always.” She woutd stop in 
the strects of Phitvdelphia and pray most de- 


Lager. — 


votedly. Shediedi the Poiladetphia Alms 
House, The skull at Veseration was much 
thinner than el-cowhere, and very_ porous, 
2d. Vewreation SMatr. —Tardy, the 


pirate, executed! at Washington, D. C., in 
1530. 

19. Cavtioveness Laree.—PDercon Seth 
Terry, ot Hartford, Conn., a lawyer, but 
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27. Invrvrovatrry Larcr.—Ephraim 
Byram. of Sag Harbor, N. Y., a most ob- 
serving man and ingenious mechanic. He 
is a good, thorough, self-taught a-tronomer, 
and built an orrery before he ever saw one. 

28. Form, Size, Coton. «wp IpEgALITY 
Lares. — Rubens, the painter. 

29. Monat Sentiments Laror.—Rev. 
Dr. Ty, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York. 

30. Morat Sentiments Smat_.—French 
maletactor. 

81. Gosse. See No. 14. 

$2. « Jadas, Jr.,” a Jew of New York, 
a most selfish and immoral man. 

88. ConscrentiousNess Larcs.—1st. Mrs. 
H., described in Combe’s works 98 a woman 
of excessive honesty and the utmost irreso- 
lution. 24. Larner Firwyess anp Smati 
Conscorgentiousness.—Haggart, a thief and 
murderer. 

34 Laurence Sterne, the wit. 

35. Freayess Larer.—A stubborn and 
licentions gri of Auburn, N. Y., put in 

rison by her father because she could not 

> governed nor restraived. 

86. Miss B., Firmness small. 

87. Laneuace Lares.—Charles Dick- 
ens. 

88. Brunel, Engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel. 


89. Hewlet, a mulatto actor. 

40. Dr. Gall, Founder of Phrenology. 
\ ODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE, 
4"4 October number, contains an array of 
Brilliant and Valuable Novelties, compris- 
ing Splendid and costly Steel Engravings ; 
M. del Fashion plates: a splendid display of 
the Fall and Winter Fashions; Illustrated 
Poem ; continuation of Virginia Townsend's 
Splendid Story, “Ruth Dexter's Better 
Days ;” Architectural Designs, and other 
Literary Novelties, with our usual One Dol- 
lar’s worth of Full-S:ze Patterns, and the 
Popular Song, with Music for the Piano, en- 
titled, “ The Good Time Has Come, Boys.” 
Do not fail to see the eplendid October 
number, now ready, 25 cents. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. Back numbers, as 
spec-mens, 1 cents. Yearly, $3, with a 
valuable Premium. Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
475 Broaaway, New York. 


NENSUS MAP OF THE UNITED 


sTATES—Showing the new Siate of 
Nevada and Territory «f Montana, contain- 





DEMOREST’S 





ing a copy of Colonel Trumbull’s Signers of | 


the Declaration of Indevendence, List of 


| Batties of the Present War, Population of | 1 ng 8. a 
| the United States, in Counties. Size, 44x45 | GRAND INDIAN MARCH, Africaine, 


| catalogue. 


remarkahly honest, cautious, pradent, and | 


guarded. He never makes a mistake which | 
forethought can prevent. 
£0. Swann Carrtrorsyess, —Charies | 


XII... of Sweden, 
turous character. 

21. COoNSTRUCTIVENFSS 
Jordai a mon 
talent. He was called an artist, but he had 
no Ideality, and «a+ a mere artisan by 
means of mechanical talent. 

22. Lord Liverpool, Constructiveness 
email. 

23. Eventvauity Smatt.—Rev. Mr. 
Hall. He was obliged to write down 
everything he said in public, even to the 
giviag out of tne most trivial notice. 


Larcs.—Jacob 


& most rash and adven- | 


of grect con-tractive | 


| 


24. Bor.—Geo. Hedes, of Sag Harbor, | 


Long Island, N. Y., could remember every- 
thing. 

25. Appropativerrss Larcr.—' alande, 
the French astronomer. He s:id of himself 
that he “ was an oil-cloth for blame, and a 
sponge for praise.” His talents were great, 
but his vanity was insatiable. 

26. APPROBATIVENESS - 
Stubbs, a painter of animals, remarkably 


Smarr. — Mr. | 


careless about the good or ill opinion of the | 


world. 


inches. Mounted on Rollers. Sent on re- 
eeipt of $1 50. Agents wanted. Seud for 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, a'l kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
rices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
-apers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 


RTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 

TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, 

Leg and Avkle Joints (Symes’). Apparatus 

for Exsections of the Arms. Soldiers and 

Marines furnished by appoietment of the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army. By 

E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Cli:.ton Hall, New York. 


JEW AND POPULAR SONGS— 

4 Just Issued. 

National Jubilee Prize Song. 

We Never Can Forget It; or, Andersonvillo 
Prison Pens, 

The Good Time Has Come, Boys. 

Everyhodv’s Love Song. 

Kiss Me While I’m Sleeping. 

Boys That Wear The Blue. 

Our Song of Liberty. 

Whippoorwill’s Song. 

Cottage Round the Corner. 

Love On The Brain. 

De Lord He Make Us Free. 

Mister Carney (comic Irish Song). 
Published by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 

REST, 478 Broadway; 30 cents each, with 

a discount of one third when the order 

amounts to $1. Sold at all the Music Stores, 

or mailed free. 


OCKET HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

with Map. New Edition now ready, 
bringi g it down to the grand review hk 
Washington. Over two hundred and thirty 
battles are described in this work. It also 
contains a beautif.l map of the Border and 
South rn States, 25x' 8 inches, with battle- 
fields marked. ‘This is the best work for 
reference relative to the war ever issued for 
the money. 100,000 already sold. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, for 50 ceats. Agents want- 
ed. Send for catalogue. 

GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Puetrs & Watson, 
10 16e Bekman Street, N. Y. 


NEW AND POPULAR INSTRU- 
4% MENTAL MUSIC, 

BEAU MONDE QUADRILLED, by Har- 
vey B. Dodworh; 4) cents. 
LILY, Polka, by Theodore 














| WATER 


| Morll ng: 80 cent 


by Treuer; 4° ce: ts. 
ANGELS WHISPERING, by Charles 





GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Pueitps & W arson, 
16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

80 cents. 


! 
| 
ENGLISH ROYAL VELVET | paniisnea ny w. seNNINGS DEMO- 
| REST, 473 Broadway, 
Sold by ail Music dealers, or mailed free. 
A discount of one-third allowed on orders 


| Frade}; 30 cents. 
| THE GREEN HILLS (nocturnal), by H. 
| B. Dodworh; 40 cents, 


— FESTIVAL MARCH, by Chose. Fradel ; 





AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 


‘AT GOLD PRICES. 


A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION \T° 


IN THE PRICES OF 
Turee Pry, Inernain anp Venetran Car- 
petines, Rvos, Mats, Drvecers, Or. 
Corns, WixnDow SHapes, ETO. 
Just ready from auction, a large stock of 
CARPETS 
at a great sacrifice, displayed in the Ten 
Spacious SaLesrooms, at the OrtIGINAL 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S 
99 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
G2" Look for the large Gotpen EaGte. 





TEW AND POPULAR SINGING-| 


BOOK, for Choirs and Singing Schools, 
entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR. By 


Lronarp MarsHatt. The long experience | 


of the author has enabled him to offer in this 
volume a collection of music uncommonly 
well adapted to the wants of the public, to- 
gether with a series of Elementary Lessons 
and Exercises of unusual excetlence for 
Schools and a!l persons who would improve 
their vocal abilities. Price $1 83 per copy. 
$i2 00 per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
It 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


amounting to $1. 





MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


| BEST STANDARD WORKS—RECENT EDITIONS. 


Gray's Anatomy. Descriptive and Surgi- 

j} eal. 863 [:lustrations. $8. 
| Darton on Homan Prsrovoer. 
lustrations. $5 50. 
| Wartson’s Practice. Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, with 
additiors by Dr Condi. $7 50. 
| Beprorp’s Prrvcreies anp Practice or 
Osstetrnrics. 4 colored plates and pumerous 
engravings. $5 50. 

Dcxerwon’s New Mepicat Dictionary. 
$7 


Garrop’s E-sentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. $4 50. 
Fownr’s Cuemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, with engravings. #2 50. 

Stokes on Diseases of the Heart and the 
Aorta 4. 

Woops’ Practice or Mepictyg, 2 vol- 
umes, $12. 

Sent by express on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadwuy, N. Y. 


F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e sea, Mass. See PuREeEnoLogicaL 
BNAL for February, 1865, 


273 Il- 
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Grea IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SEWING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMS, 586 Broapwar, 
252 WasuIneTon STRBeET, Bostos, Mass. 


This machine, constructed on entirely 
new principles in mechanis n, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound 
exerts, is pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND 
PERFECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, perpendiculor 
action, m°kes the Lock or Shuttle Svitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is alike 
on both s des; performs perfect sewiug on 
every description of mteriul, from Leather 
to the finest Narsook Muslin, ‘with cot‘on, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest to the 
finest number. 

Having neither cam nor cog-wheel, and 
the least possiple friction, it runs as smooth 
as giass, and is EMPHATICALLY A 
NOISELESS MACHINE! 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 

No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemwer, 
Feller, and Braider ...... Le oF 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing with Exten- 
low Favlea......cccccesscccccsces 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
a ST eee 

No, 3, Large Manufacturing for Leather, 
with rolling foot and oil-cup ..... 100 


(2 Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with. 

One half-hour’s instruction is sufficient to 
enahle any person to work this Machine to 
their entire satisfaction, 

Acrents Wanrtep for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T. J. McARTHUR & Co., 

No. 586 Broadway, New York. 





The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be bad in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and di-patch. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent’s Cofs 
tee — Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothe 
Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Teuder—Licbig’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump—Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—8S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 


strict attention to business to make ft an in- | 





stitution as per t and indisy ble as 
the Express business. Address 
AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can learn to draw. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Cnapman’s Amertcan Drawine Boor. 
No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

“ 8. Perspective. 


“ 4. Sketching from Nature, Painting in | 


Oil and Water Colors. 

“ 5. Painting and Etching. 

“ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents each number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
Price, $5. 

Chapman's Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, 
and Home Instruction. Eacn number com- 
plete in itself. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


<=> 


FORSYTH’S “COBDEN” HOTEL, 


84 Argyle Street, Glasgow (Scotland). 


The “COBDEN” is one of the Largest FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTELS in the 
West, of Scotland. 





AMERICAN Travelers visiting Scotland will receive a kindly greeting at the “ COBDEN.” 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S First Speech in Europe was delivered at the “ COBDEN.” 

The Meetings of the Unton anp Emancipation AssoctaTion are held at the “ COBDEN.” 

The Srwratnetic Appresses to the American Prop.e were drawn up at the “ COBDEN.” 

Americans may rely upon congeniality of feeling and kindly treatment at the “‘ COBDEN.” 
Latest American Newspapers to be seen at the “ COBDEN.” 











I EW ANATOMICAL AND PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. 
Tray, M.D. Price $20. 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well us for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in situ, and of the size of life. Every 
famiiy ought to have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be familiar with 
the wonderful structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, s!om- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 

arotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
Joguter vein ; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum. Col- 
ored as in life. 


Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, exhibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The Jarge arterres and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck ore displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramifications; 
also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vessels; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its brancbes into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax; 
the uterus and its appendages—ovaries, fal- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc. 


Nervous Systcm.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, ute- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
a useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerve-, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and bearing. 
Beautifully colored, 


Digestion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large mtestnes, with the lver, 
vall-bladder, and the biliary ducts; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautifal representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracie duct, and 
their connections with the thoracic arterics 
and veins Colored to represent life. 


Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 


| of the lungs and cavities of ‘he hear', valves, 


eic., with the large vess«ls of the circula- 


| tion; also a minute dissection of the str. c- 
| tion of the structures of the skin—the 


sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, eic.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the 
great depurating function of the surface. 
The most natural and best ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have aset. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Skeletons.—Human skeletons wired 
and articulated—#$50 to $60. 





variety at 


E ASY SHOES, for Summer use, in great 
4 SLATER’S, 
8-10 2 Cortlandt, near Broadway. 





Works on Phonography. 

Hon. Tnomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented + ith a Verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puo- 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it 
would have saVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
HARD LABOR.” 

Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all s:yles of the Art, commenc- 
ing with the analysis of word~, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting style. $2.. 

Graham’s First Standard Phonogra- 
phic Reader. In corresponding style, 7. ¢., 
with Vowels, $125. With Key, $1 50. 

Graham's Second Siandard Phono- 
graphic Header. In reporting style. $1 50. 

Synopsis of Standard or American 
Phonegraphy, printed in pronouncing 
style. 35 cenis. 

Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciati.n and the best Corre- 
sponding and Reporting Oulines of many 
thousand Words and Phrases. Invaluxhle 
to the student and practical reporter. $450. 

Phrese Book, a Vocabulary of Pbraseol- 
ogy. $1. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prt- 
MAN. A new aod comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Lilustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 
and private students. New edition, $1. 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Piunan’s Phonetic Shorthand. By Lone- 
LEY. $1 

The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guide to ‘ue 
Art of Verbaum Reporting, designed to fol- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $1 40. 

New Manners Rook, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuavle extracts. 
Compiled by Prrman. 


Tho Phonographic Teacher. By Prr- | 


MAN. On the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, containing a course of lessons, with 
practical hints on le: turing, cte. Engraved 
in the corresponding style. $1 40. 

The History of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Invention 


of Phonography. Edited and «engraved on | 


Stone by Pirman. #1. 


The Phonographic Reader. By Prr- | 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- | 


cises. A usetul work for every Phonogra- 
puic student. 40 cents. 

Fhonographic Copy-Books, with cov- 
ers, for the use of students. Price 75 cents. 
Copy-Books Without Covers. 12 cts. 

The American Phonetic Dictionary, 
with proncuncing Vocabularies of Clas- 
sical, Scriptural, and Geographical Names. 
By Danret 8. Suattey. Price #4. 

Sent. prepaid, by return of the rrrst MATL, 
on receipt of price. All le-tera should be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


How to Wrirr, How To Brenavr, 
How to Ta.x, How To po Business. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanv-Book ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 

This handsome volume, containing some 
600 pages, is in itself a complete library for 
the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
nowhere else for many times the price, whick 
is only $2 25, when sent by mail, 

Agents wanted. 





, post-paid. ' 


RP AARARRARA nnn enn 


Ives’ 


PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, 
LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EX- 
TINGUISHED WITHOUT 
REMOVING THE 
SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 


It is acknowledged to be the only successful 
RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY 
WITH CONVENIENCE AND 
BEAUTY. 

The facility with which it is operated, to- 
gether with its adaptation for general use 
everywhere, is only equuled by gas, while its 


ECONOMY CAN NOT BE SURPASSED 
WITH OUR NEW AND 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light can be produced from the small 

size or “ A” burner than is usually produced 

from the large size or “ B” burner of com- 

mon lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL 
AS OIL. 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need 
be handled except for cleaning, and are of 
course less exposed to breakage than in 
old-fashioned lamps. We bave 
HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE 

LAMPS 

| of various sizes, apprupriate for the 
| CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
OR STORE, 
j and are prepared to furnish a bailding in 
| all its apartments as completely as it could 
be done with gas-fixtures, and at very 
MUCH LESS EXPENSE. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To good, reliable men Lrperat Inxp ce- 
| MENTS will be offered, and EXCLUSIVE 
SALE given. On receipt of the price from 
| places where our Lamps are not being sold, 
we will send Free or Expense. 

For particulars, address 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 


ge Ives’ Patent Lamps are secured 
| by Letters Patent in the United States, 
| Great Britain, France, Austria, and Bel- 
| gium. 
| 
/TPHE TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAG. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 
| FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS! 
HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 
This inventicn exactly meets the wants 
of those who are sick of cating-honse pro- 
| visions and prices, and yet do not like to 
| carry food ia paper parcels among their 
lelothes. It is in appearance a common 
railroad bag. Thé upper part opens with 
| jaws, and is designed for clothing. The 
| lower part (one third of the whole) is a 
| wooden box or trank covered uniformly 
with the upper part, opening with a lid on 
the side and locking ut the bottom. Fitung 
within this is a tin box, divided into com- 
| partments for various eatables, and remov- 
| able for cleaning. These bags are made in 
| various styles and sizes, some of which are 
| suitable for ladies traveing with children. 
| Flasks, knives and forks, napkins, etc., are 
furnished to order at cost prices. For sale 
by dealers generally. For further informa- 
tion, address the manufacturers, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y., or the inventor, 
J. H. NOYES, 335 Broadway, New York, 
| Room 46. 8m 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St. 
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T= GREAT FAMILY NEWS- 
PAPER.—Now ie the time to subscr.be. 
THE 


New York Weckly Tribune 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, 
making é¢ight paves of six eolumns each, 
ard containing the choicest matter of the 
Daily ixsue, inc’uding a News Summoery, 
Domestic and Foreign; Legislative and 
Congressional maters; War News; Stock, 
Financial, Catile, Horse, bry Goods, ard 
General Market Reports, Report of the 
American Institute, Farmers’ Clab, etc., ete. 

The Reports of the American Institute, 
Farmers’ Club, and the various Acricul'ural 
Reports, in een number, are rich:y worn a 
year’s sunscription, Read what a subscriber 
in Si. Louis says: « 


Sr. Lovts, Mo., July 16, 1865. 
The Ei itor of Vhe Tribune, 

Dean Sin:—I have had it in contemp!a- 
tion fe some time to write and tell you of 
the pleasure I get from the weekly perusat 
of the prececdings of the Farm: rs’ Clab; 
first I will t ) yu how recently t became 
aware of its existence. About the 1-t of 
September, 1863, [noticed an advertsement 


and a cut of the Tribune Strawberries, and 
inmediately subsecrib d fr the Weekly 
Trivune. in whicn I found the proceedings 


of your Club. Ihave read them con-tantly, 
until they have become to me « recessiry, 
and I ok f>r Monday es red-letter day in 
my culendar, and was [ to be confined to one 
agricultaral paper alone, —— pre fer the 
Tribune to anything T have yt se 

Yours, JOUN IE N WOOD. 





Another subscriber writes: 


I neglected (forgot) to renew my subserip- 
tion tothe Trivune, unt so late that I mised | 
the fir-t Jay namver, Can you help mo to} 
it? Portions of the Farm Clab reports | 
in that number partcula:ly [ wish to pre- | 
serve. In fact, that featere of the paper 
coostitutes one of the min re sons why I 
take it, And L have no doabtthat it reecives 


a good'y share of i s patronage from persons 
who wish it wel, bet would not otherwise 
briog theme<clves to the sub-cr: bing point. 
Yours truly, 0. A. ALLXANDER. 
Was nesviyg, Iiv., July 25. 


TELNS. 


Moil e rbeeribers, sing'e copy, 1 year 





}num>e s o” 
Mv: ail subscribers, clubs of PO. anccess 9 00} 
en copics, addres-ed to names of } 
subseriver: peees cave, Oe ae 
Teenty ¢ » ics, addressed to names of 
subscr bers _— se 34 00 
Tene pi-s,t» one Se 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address. ....... 8) 60 


| 

An extra copy will be sent for each club | 
of tn. 

Drof s on New York, or Post-office orders, | 

payab e to the o der of the Tvilune, being | 

afer, are prefera' le ‘o any other mode of | 


remitiauce. Ad.'rss 
IME TRIBUNE, New York. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. !—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or. How to Build Country 
Hleuses and Out-Builcines. With numer- 
ous illa-trations. Price, 75 cents. 

,> 2—Tie Garden. A Manual of Prac- 

eal Ifortien'ture; or, low to Cultivaic 
Weantenion, Fruits and Fiowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. LIilustrated. 
Price, 75 cents, 

No. 3—The arm. A Manual of Prac- | 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate | 
all the Field Crops, with an E say on Farm | 
Managment. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animais. A Manual | 
of Cattle, Hor-e, and Sheep Iusb .nv Iry ; | 
or, low to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yor!; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New [Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Arimals—in one large volume. 
Protusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Caltare for the Million. A 
BaneSock of Fruit Calture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular vuoriectics in 
the United States. Lilustrated wi h ninety 
engravings. By Thom o Crees Price, by 
ee #1 00. Adres 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


| dealt with. 


POLLLLI PIL 


JOURNAL. 





LIBRARY 


MESMERISM AN 


D PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


“ All are but parts of one stapendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 





Comprising Tur Prttosopuy or Mesmerism, CLAIRVOYANCE, 
AnD Mentav Evecrriciry.—F ascrxation, or the Power of 
Charming, illustrated.—Tiue Macrocosm and Microcosm, 
or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—Exectrrica. 


Psycuo.ocy, the Doctrine 


of Impressions, including the 


Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.—Tue Scrence or tue Sour, considered Physi- 


ologically 
Brain and 


Nervous System. 


and Philosophically, 


with illustrations of the 





These two handsome 12mo 


volumes embrace all the most 


practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 


somewhat mysterious, subjects. 


Having these works at hand, 


the reader may learn all there is known of Mesmenism, Ciatr- 


voyance, Bro.oey, and Psycno.oey. 


IIe may also learn how 


to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 


been able to explain. 


The facts are here recorded, and the 


practice or modus operandi given. 
Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 


Sicht ? and What is Somnambulism ? 
“ Circles.” 


Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. 


Stages and Conditions, 


spondences, 


Ilow to Fascinate. 
The doctrine of Corre- 


The 


secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 


tice the art. 
of Ilis existence. 


Trance, or spontaneous extasis, 


Deity: proofs 


The Iluman Soul—present and future. 


Tus Lrsrary contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially boufid in two handsome 


volumes. 
post, $4. 
Messrs. FowLer anp 


Price for the work complete, prepaid by return 
All orders should be addressed to 
VELLs, 


389 Broadway, New York. 





Lecturers, Booksellers, 


Newsmen, 


and Agents would do 


well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 





{UMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 

/ turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 

PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument w sovented for Five Years. 

These instrnments have now heen for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their s»periority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of flaish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
| members of the musical profvssi.n. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 8" per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen’s of equal qualities. The steac ily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, botn wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
men's have not yet been introduc: d, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be ee I 
Send for a circular. 


GOOD BOOKS BY MAIL. 
Postage Paid. 


| LIFE OF GEORGE S SeEweTCS. By 
Marshail. 2vols. $3 5 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HENRY CLAY. $2 

LIFE AND CORRE? PONDENCE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 2 vols. $7. 

LIFE OF JOIIN C. CALIIOUN. $150. 

LIFE OF STEPIIEN A. DOUGLAS. $150. 

SIGNS OF TILE TIVES—Dangers to Re- 
ligious Liberty. $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, by John R. Brodhead, from 1609 
to 1664. #5. 

THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. $150. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. $250. 

LAST YEARS OF HENRY CLAY. $3. 

KILPATRICK AND OUR CAVALRY. 
$1 75. 

AMERICAN FAMILY COOK-BOOK. $2. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 








> 








| & W. atsox, 16 B ekmau St, N. ¥. 


- Onn 


EACHERS WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, to suply 
Schools and Academies with Principals und 
Assistants. Address all opplications for 
Teachers to the Natiouwal Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, 486 Droadw: "¥ N w York. 
7-6 RICE & ANDREW 8, Secretaries, 


R. JCROME KIDDE Rr ‘$I LE CT h O 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. —Newly 
invented improvements giving NEA.LY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIC ond BEN- 
BATIONAL POWER: f any in the worl). 
Acdress Dn. Jerome Kipprr, 453 Broad- 
way, New York. if 


—p G. &S. Crysial D.P. $20. 
00 A year can be realized g !d- 

ingand putting up the Crystal 

ot, Plate. Agents wanted. Siock, Tools, 


an‘ Instructions cost £20. L. L. TODD & 
CO., 39 Nassau Street, New York 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 8 9 DEOAD- 

woy, N. Y. The unversigned have 
an agency for the preperation ant proses 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United Stes, ana all other countrics in 
which patents are granted 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent egerts, end an exte sive 
bus‘ness acqnamtonce of mary years. both 
in this country and abrood, enable us to 
place before our clients the most comptere 
and sutisfactory faelides for obtaiawng 
patents thut can be furnished by any house 
in America. 

The business of our patent azency is con- 
dacted wnder the personal ¢irection and 
supervision of Tuewaas P. Ilow, Esq, a 
member of the Unitert States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusus!ly sue 
cessful practitioner in difficult 2ad ctosey 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering swpplicatons receive Mr. Low's 
personal »tiention. Address, Fowirn anp 
Wetts, No. 599 Broadway, New York. 

















T° RETURNED SOLDIERS AND 
OTILRS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
—Wante' avcnts in every town to & II tre 
new chart, Abrabam Lincoln, being a lif - 
size likeness surroond: d by a eke ch of his 
hfe, the Emancipation Procla sation, and 
four of our most distinguished Ceneral», 
size 23 by:6 inches. Sample s nt by mail 
for 40 cents. Mo ny other new mars and 
charts are vow rv ady. $10 por day ern be 
mde by experienced avents. Send fra 
cat.lo ogne of the maps and charts, Pub- 
lished bv the lon: “sosta bished hense of 
GAYLORD WATSON, snee sser to Pug ies 
8-10 
T° “LECTU RERS, TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES, ete.. We con supply 
Sets of Wober’s Anatomical and 
Phy-iological Plates and Charts. 





Life size. 11 ia number, for...... 360 00 
Do *Mar-hali’s, d«., 9 in nomber.. 75 00 
Do, Trali’s, do., 6 in number...... 20 «0 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6in number.. 2) 00 
Phrenological Spectme:s. (Caste, 

Busts, ete.) 4) in number. Boxed. ready 

tor shipment $30 00 


The set of Forty Portraits, including the 


Vital, Motive, and Mental Tempera- 
ments. 30 4 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, »riicn- 
NOM, GOB. . a0 2-00 cance sancvccsoase 75 00 
Haman Skulls. Articulated. = to $38 

Do., (inferior) from.............++ 


NEW ANATOMICAL AND Ansty 
LOGICAL PLATES. 
Anatomy of tic Male and Female 


Peivis. Showing each in their variovs 
POPUB. 2... cccccccccccccccee seeecses rl 5O 
These plates were prepared expres+ly for 


physicians, lecturers, teachers, and students. 
| For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broauway, New York. 





PuysiIcan PERFECTION 5 OR 
tue Puriosorny or Tiuman Bravty: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Podily 


| Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 


Life, and “avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. Il. ——— 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
| work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 
‘Addicss . OWLER & WELLS. 
859 Broadway, N. ¥. 


< 
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Specimen Page of the Emphatic Diaglott. 


*[TIATAOT EMISTOAH] MPO POMAIOTS. 
to 





OF Pact a® ErisTLe) ROMANS, 
*TO THE ROMANS. 
KES, a’. 1, CHAPTER I. 
1[lavaAos, SovAos Ingov Xgicrov, KAnTos 1 Paul, a Servant of 


* Christ Jesus, Jonsti- 
Paul, aservant ofJesus Anointed, calied a Aposile, oe ti 
amorToAos, cOwpicpevos ets evayycAtov Ocov,| for the Glad Hiding! of 
an aposiie, havius Len ct apart for glad uings of Ged, G 
¢ 
(26 mpoernyyciActo Sia Twy mpoonTwy asTou 
(which he promused before through the prophets § of Lamseh 
ev ypapas &yics,) 
ia wruuge holy, 


5 

2 ({ which was previ- 
“ P ously announced {through 
3 reps Tov viov a@vTov,| lis Ppnopuertsin the holy 
comcenuag the som of Limnl, Seripturcs — 
(Tov yevouevou cx omepuatos Aauid kata| _3 conccrning THAT SON 
(.uat haviag Leen borafrom asced of David accor to of his, tw ho was born of 

© t "05 it <> 4" 
capka’ * Tov dpioOevros viou Ocou ev ow Nag ae of David as 
, sweuly set forth £God 3 , 

fess; that ——— crete pane forth asom © iu 4 who was tdesi ated 
Suvauer, KaTa Tvevua Gyiwovrvns, €§ avaC-| the Son of God in Power 

power, sccuruingto spit of LeLuces, from = a rewur~ as to the Spirit of Jloli- 
TAacews vexpwv,) Incov Xpwotov tov kvpiov! ness, by his Resurrection 
rection © Of deadoucs,) deus Auviaied ofthe Lond |from the Dead,—Jesus 
jw, 2 (50 05 eAaBouer xapw Kat amooro-| Christ our Lorn; 

ofus, throughwhom werecewed javor aud aposiie-} 5 through whem we re- 





* iv s i 
Any eis bmaxony moTews ev magi Tos eOveciy, | %ived Favor and Apostolic 


. oLice, in order to tle Obe- 
, sence £6. al th ee s 

ae a Ss : Nr egias | dience of Faith among All 

uTrep Tov Ovou“aTOsS auvTOU" €V OS EOTE KGL! (he NATION Ss, on account 


in beualfof the bame ofhim, amongwhom are also of his NAmE ; 
tues, KAnTos Inoov Xpicrov') 7 wae rots| 6 among whom pou are 


you, cCaledones ofdewus  Auvwied,) toall taose| also the Invited ones of Je- 
ovew ev ‘Pann ayarnto:s Ocov, KANTO Gyros: | 8u8 Clirist ;— ; 
whoare in Rowe beovedones ofGod, cajed saluts; 7 to ALL who ang in 


2 * Rome, the BrLovep of 
xapis = a ——? a Ocow WATPOS YMMV, God Constituicd Holy 
favor toy pew oncs; Favor and Peace to 


fatuer clus 
kas xvpiov Incov Xpicrov. * Tipwroy sev! youtrom God our Father, 
aud lord Jesus Auousted. viret incees | and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
evxapiotw Te Oey pov Sia Iycov Xpiorov| 8 And first, ¢ 1 give 
Ijwethaoke tothe God ofme through Jesus Anciated | thanks tomy Gop through 
imep ravtwv Spor, dt i) moris duwv Katay-|J¢sus Christ * concermag 


@a account of all of you, becausethe faith of you is cele-| you all, eee 2 ao 
9 ralTH 1s Cel. brated in the 
yedAetat ev dA TY KoTuy. Maprus ‘yap pov) yj hole WorLD. 


braved in whele tie world, Awioess for ofme 9 For tGop is my Wit- 
eorw 5 Ocos, ‘py Aatpevw ey TY AvEvpeT:| ness, whom I revcrently 
is the Gud, towLom lamaservast in the spirit | serve with my sPiRiT in 
pou cy Ty evayycAly Tov viov avTov, ds adig-| the GLap Tipixcs of his 
Cfmeia the gladtiumgs ofthe som ofhim, how uncear | son, how incessantly I 
Acirrws preiay Suwv mowovper, 9 wayrore em) Bake — ofvae , 
iog'y rewembranceofyou I make, always in ta Ways asking in 
i my Prayrns, that if by 
Twy mpocevxwy pov Seouevos, eitws dy Tore any means, now at length, 
the prayers ofme ashing, ifpossibly now atlength I may have a prosperous 
evosw0ngopat ev Ty OeAnmati Tov Oeov| journcy, ¢ by the Witt of 
I shall havea protperousjourney by the ail ofthe God | Gop, to come to you. 








* Vatican Manuscairt.—Title—To tur Romans, 
cerning youal 


1, Christ Jesus, 8. con- 















1.21; 1 Cor. 4.1; Gel. i.1; 1 Tim. 1.11; 11.7; 2 Tim. i. 11. 11. Acts 

i. 15. 32.G 1.18; Dout, xv.i. 15; 2 Lam. vii. 12; Isa. ix. 6,7; 

x=ziil. 14-16; 1 = 3; Dan. ix. 24 32% Acts isi. 21. 338 

; Lukei.s2, Acts il 82; 2 Tim, ii.8 2 4. Acts x..i. 53. t 0. Roza. 

zi. 1; 2Cor.i.25; PhiLi.s; | chess. il. 5 3 10. Rom. xv. 25, 32; 1 Thess. Lil. 10, 
1 1. James iv. 16. 





Just Published, 


Two Parts) 


An extensive practice in the study and 
teadiug of character for more than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
classify the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, and to reduce to meTHop the 
processes by which character may be de- 
termined. 

Hitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results obtained. We look on max as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with all the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
customs of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of another, so does the organization. 
There are no two nations alike in form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and say- 
age, Christian and heathen, high and low, 
rich and poor, temperate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, viriuous and vicious, sane 


and insane, to discover the causes of dif- | in connection therewith, the study of the 
ference and the motive by which persons | lower animals, classified, compared, and 


are actuated, and the effects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docile, 
and another domineering and revengeful ? 
Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other acpiring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and another gross 
and sensual? One gay and cheerful, an- 
other sad and sullen? In short, what is it 
which makes us so diverse in looks, in 
opinion, and in character? Our sysiem 
elucidates and explains the effects of geo- 
graphical position and climate. Food, 
clothing, and culture have much to do 
in forming both feature and character. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge? 


To be published in Four Parts, at 


work will be s@¢nt to subscribers in the order in which they wre received. 


A NEW WORK ON 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


<SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” 
Based on Ersnorocy, Puysiovocy, and Parenowey. 
more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


[Now Ready. 


Illustrated with 


Can we know for a certainty who is wise 
and who is foolish? Warm and affection- 
ate, or cool and indifferent? Enterprising, 
or indolentand lazy? Brave or cowardly? 
Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self. 
ish? Hopeful orhopeless? Dignified and 
manly, or diffident and clownish? Inge 
nious, or a bungler? Inclined most to po- 
etry orto prose? Tolook,ortothink? Is 
he neat, tidy, und orderly, or the reverse ? 
Is he capable 1n numbers and mathematics, 
or is he deficient? Which is the stronger, 
his love of home or of travel? Is he hon- 
est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
skeptic? Liberal, or biguted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressive, or ret- 
rograding? Where does he stand? A 
careful analysis of his organization would 
show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the measure of himself, 
his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor. 





Nor is our work confined exclusively 
to the genus homo; but we have taken up, 


arranged them according to their order in 
the scale of development. 

But the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those “ Signs 
or Cuagacter” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Ilead, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, ete., with numerous engraved 
illustrations. 

Among the portraits contained in che 
work, we may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, etc. from different nations, have 
been engraved to illustrate our pages. We 
have 10t space here to name them; but, 
altogether, the work will contain mori 





THAN & THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


$1 each. Parts I. & Il. ready. The 


Four dollars remitted at once will secure the work complete. Please ad- 
dress. Messrs, Fowter anp Wetts, $89 Broadway, New York. 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the New 











| 








Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. Griesbach), with an | 
Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation ; a New Emphatic Ver- 


sion based on the Interlineary Translation, on the Readings of Eminent | Showing the latest classification, and exact | 
Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (N 


in the Vatican Library) ; together with Lilustrative and Explanatory Foot | 
Notes, and a copious Selection of References; to the whole of which is | 
added a valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin Wilson. New York : 


Fow.er anp WELIs, P 


ublishers, 389 Broadway. Price, $4. 


The above highly important and valuable work, containing $S4 pages, which has been 
in course of preparation for seven years, is now complete. 

The contents of this vo'ume include—1. A Corrected Text of the Original Greek after 
the most approved authorities. 2. A Literal Interlinear Translation. 3. A New and 
Elaborate Version into English. 4. Biblical References. 5. Explanatory Notes. 6. 
Dictionary of the Most Important Words and Porases in the New Testament. 


The different rendering of « 
for most of the sects of Chris 


lifferent pas-ages in the New Testament is the foundation 
tians. Without claiming correctness for the author of the 


Diaglott, we present this volume to readers, that they may judge for them-elves whether 
the words as translated are so arranged in toe common version as to express the meaning 


of the writers. 


In regard to the correctness of the trans!ation there will doubtless be some differences 
of opinion among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for examinavion, 
their verdict has been so unanimous it its favor that we have no hesitation in presenting 


it to our readers, believing it 
spoken. 
We have no desire for sect 


ought to be circulated wherever the English Language is 


arian controversy, and believe that the most that exists is 


consequent upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presentation of the 
trurhs of Christian’ty as taught in the New Testament; and it is with the earnest desire 
that what appears crooked shall be made straight, that we present this volume to the care- 


fal consideration of an intelligent public. 
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Improved Phrenolozical Bust. 


©. 1,209 | lecation or the Oncans of the Beaty, fully 


developed, designed for Learaers. In this 
Bust, all the new'y discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as 10 show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Soctat, Executive, [NTELLEO- 
TvaL, and Morat—properly clas-ified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in Engiand, Scotland, and [re'»nd, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use tere. 

There are two sizes - the largest near the 
size of life—is suld at $150. The smaller, 
which is 1 ot more than six inches high. and 
may be carried in tne pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
aud of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 

If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the sze of a human bead, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with afi the divisions and clas- 
s fications, bas just been made by Messrs. 
Fowter & We its, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Sclf-In- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Brain. 





HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definisions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The eost for this “Sruprent’s Set,” which 
embraces atl that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





“FDOOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “ by return post,” 
at Pubsshers’ Prices. A!l works on Pho- 
nography, Hyéropatby, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
éress Mes«rs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 8 9 Broadway, New York. 
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1.—THE ARMADILLO OF SOUTH AMERIOA. 





THE ARMADILLO. 





A new specimen of the armadillo ( Tutusia tri- 
cinata) has lately been added to the collection of 
the London Zoological Society. It is a variety 
not heretofore exhibited there, and is thus de- 
scribed. 

Its armor has only three of the usual bands 


across the body, the rest being composed of 


horny plates, which cover the other parts of the 
animal, and which are so arranged that it can 
roll itself up into a ball, resembling thus a spher- 
ical box, the lids of which are represented by 
the shields of the fore and hind quarters, while 
the cover of the head and the upper surface of 
the tail, which is incrusted with smaller knobs, 
close it perfectly in front. The plates and bands 
are composed of oblong or hexagonal shields, 
with a pretty raised pattern on each, and all sv 
arranged as to increase the strength of the ar- 
mor, yet to preserve a certain softness about the 
This plating has somewhat the aspect of 
an ornamental carved surface worn down by use. 
The animal being, unlike the other kinds of ar- 
madillo, one of daylight habits of life, has a 
bright, keen black eye, looking somewhat vi- 
ciously out of the ball-opened shell, as it appears 


joints. 





Fig. 2.—Haxr-Crossp. 
in our illustration. Generally. however, it has 
the expression of that inquisitive, self-possessed 
restlessness for which these animals are proverb- 
ial. Its trotting walk up and down, or all round, 
the place of its confinement is not performed on 
the sole of the fore legs, as in the case of the 


~ 








other species of armadilloes, but on the points of 
the long sharp nails of the fore feet, while the 
hind feet have two round balls on the sole, and 
are placed half way up to the hock on the ground. 
When turned up, they look, at a distance, some- 
what like small human feet. The rapidity with 
which our little friend is able to unroll and throw 
himself on his legs, no matter which part of the 





Fie. 38.—CLosep. 


ball is uppermost, is remarkable ; and the effect 
of this movement is very odd and surprising, 
when the seemingly solid mass (the animal stub- 
bornly feigning lifelessness) avails itself of the 
first moment of stillness and, suddenly jerking 
out a head, tail. and four little feet, scuttles off at 
a rapid rate to a place of safety. The fiercest 
dog could not harm this animal. The more the 
dog tries at the seams of the armor, the stronger 
is their contraction Should the dog get his muz- 
zle into the ball before it is quite closed, the 
sharp claws of the armadillo would quickly 
cause him to withdraw, and a renewed attempt 
would only find a solid round surface. None of 
the predaceous animals of the South American 
pampas, where it is mostly found, are large 
enough to take the ball in their mouths and 
crack it, while their teeth would in vain try to 
make an impression on part of it. The strength 
of this animal is great for its size, and there is a 
certain amount of obstinacy and resolution in its 


| character, qualities without which its defenses 


| would be useless. 
| three different postures—first, standing ; secondly, 


Our illustrations show it in 


peering out of its half-opened case ; and thirdly, 
entirely coiled up. 
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LIGHT, MORE LIGHT! 


Otp earth had once its swaddling clothes, 
In dumb phenomenal of time ; 
Its strength like growing childhood rose 
Amid dark chaos and the chime 
Of morning stars— whose music rung, 
Where gloaming darkness wildly sung, 
* Light, more light!” 
And then its brawny manhood came— 
Its heart the mighty summons felt, 
Rebounding with its blood of flame, 
And girded with an ocean belt ; 
Around its mountain ribs of rock 
Was heard the awful thunder shock, 
“ Light, more light!” 
And man was there, translating all 
The mystic psalm»dy of Fate, 
God’s hieroglyphics on the wall, 
Emblazoned o’er creation’s gate— 
Fire ciphers which the brooding night 
Made voiceful in a ery for light, 
“ Light, more light!” 
Up went the shout through every age 
A God's voice in the soul of man— 
Resounding o’er a sea of rage, 
Before the mighty battle-van 
Of heroes, martyrs, and God's great, 
Who scorn the light of lust and hate, 
“Light, more light!” 
i dt __cted ee 
To Keep Tomatoes.—Tomatoes are kept for 
years in France, in a saturated solution of salt. 
When wanted for use, they are soaked in fresh 
water to remove the saltness. Perhaps the pro- 
cess called “ dyalizing”’ might be useful in fresh- 
ening them. 
Tae Kirren’s Hanpie.—Little three-year old 
Mary was playing roughly with the kitten, carry- 


ing it by the tail. Her mother told hershe would 
hurt pussy. “Why, no, I won’t,” said she; “I 
am carrying it by the handle.” 








THE ILLUSTRATED 


Phrenological Journal 


« 
FOR 1865, 
S. R. WELLS, EprrTor, 
I8 DEVOTRD TO 

The Study of Man, in , tical Detineations of Character, 
all his Relations, Physically, In- | We sve condensed and interest- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, | Ing Biographical Sketches of our 
throuch the means of Science and | ™08t distinguished men, 


Suneetiee. Marriage forms a part 
The Natural History | o¢ the tite ot every well-o eh { 
of Man.—Ethnology—including the | human being. The elements of 
Manners, Customs, Religions, and | love are inborn, The objects of 
Modes of Life in the Different | Mar lace stated, All young peo- 
Families, Tribes, and Nations will | ple require inetroction and al 
be civen. rection fm the selection of suit- 
able life-companions, Phrenoal- 
a Phywelegy, the iam ogy throws light on the aulject, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will and we discuss {it on scientific 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 
Phrenology.-The Brain 
and ite Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs 
Choice of Pursuits, ete. 


principles, in the department of 
“Our Soctat RELaTions.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
«nits.—llow to select the Pursuit 
for which a person ts beat adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Leal n- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 


Physlognomy; or“ The | 55.3) Divinity; Invention; Me. 
Human Face Divine.” A Ne W | chanics; Agriculture; Manntac- 
System, Eves, Ears, Nese, Lips, | taring, Commerce—in short, all 


Mouth, Head, "air, Hands, Feet, | the interests of civilized society 








pons Cum - oa > a : wee receive our careful attention. 

« aracter,” aud “ How to Rea: 

Them,” Miscellaneous.— 
The Human Soul.— Charches, Schools, Prtac ns, — 

lta Nature, Office, and Con Jition Juma, Hospitale, Re renee — 

in L and in Death ; Man's Spir- etc., deserted with Moder of Wor. 

i tate In the Here and in the ship, Education, Training, and 

He. on - Treatment, command our atten- 
en tion in each number of Tak Pure- 
Biogzraphy.—In con- | sonowicat Jovesan ano Live 

nection with | traits and Prac- | [.usTravEep for 1465. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 42d, commenced with 
the July number. Publishe! monthly, in quarto form, 
at $2 a year inadvance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $150 each per copy. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 


address, Messzs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
, 389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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